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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Hayti; or, The Black Re 
public. 


Sir SPENSER St. JOHN, K.C.M.G., former- 
ly Her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and Con- 


By 


sul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s 
Special Envoy to Mexico. NEW EDITION, 
Revised, with a Map, large crown 8yo, $2.50. 

**One of the most astounding books ever pub- 
lished, . It deserves to be read by every- 
body, even at the risk of being made sick with 
horror and of regretting tnat our race ever de- 
veloped from monkeys into such men and women 
as are depicted in the pages.’’—IJllustrated Lon- 
don News. 

‘**To the great majority of the readers of Sir 
Spenser St. John’s volume the statement which 
he makes as to the prevalence of cannibalism in 
Hayti will be a revelation. . . . Really a 
complete account of Haytiin allits aspects, and 
abounds with amusing anecdotes illustrative of 
the character and customs of the Haytians.’’— 
Times, 


The Cruiseof the Marches 
to Kamschatka and 
New Guinea. 


With Notices of Formosa and the Islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. GuILue- 
MARD, F.L.S. New Cheaper Edition. Maps 


and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


By Barry O’MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Em- 
peror. A New Edition, with copious Notes, 
Biographical Sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the Author, and other additious, includ- 
ing Appendices of great value, containing a 
complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napole- 
onic Roll of Honor, etc., ete. The whole 
embellished by Colored Plates, several Por- 
traits of Napoleon, Woodcuts, and other 
Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, deco- 
rated cloth, $10.00. 


The Alps. 


By Professor F, UMLAvFT, Ph.D. 
Louisa Brough. With 110 
(many full-page), and 2 Maps. Illustrated 
cover in colors. Demy 8vo, cloth, $5 
This volume, which is illusirated by a large 
number of wood-engravings, gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the topography of the entire Alpine 
range. It will be of permanent value to those 
who have visited, or propose to visit, Switzerland 
or the Tyrol, as it deals not only with the scenery, 
but also with the roads and railways, lakes, rivers, 
and valleys, geology, flora, and fauna, of the 
whole district. 


The Dead Leman, 

AND OTHER TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 
By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. 
12mo, cloth, attractively bound, pp. xvi.-336, 

2.00. 


v “sy ) al | 
Delitzsch on Genesis. 

A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. By Professor FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
D.D. Intwo vois.,demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I 
now ready, $3.00. Vol. Il shortly. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford announce that by 
special arrangement with the author they are 
publishing a translation of the Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, ane a large part rewritten, of 
this standard Commentary ‘Ihe learned author, 
who has for a generation been one of the fore- 
most Biblical scholars of Germany, and who 1s 
revered alike for bis learning and his piety, has 
here stated with evident care his latest and most 
matured opinions, 





Translated by 
Illustrations 


20. 


The WNWation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what rail- 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’ —R.W. Emer- 
son. 

** [may say tn regard to all manner of Books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 

“‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley, 

** The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
em “ 7 y acceptable character, to* Bohn’s Libraries.’”’ 

Atheneum. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions, 
RECENT ADDITIONS, 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 

NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION, 


Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc- 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas, New edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition.’’—Atheneum, 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

Novel. By George Ebers. 
Buchheim. $1.40. 

*‘The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN.ZUS) ON BENEFITS. 
dressed to Zbutius Liberalis. 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘** This is a faithful rendering of the ‘De Beneficiis’ in 
plain but Academic English,’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Asb- 
worth. $1.40, 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


An Historica) 
Translated by EmmaS 


Ad- 
Translated by Au- 


Translated by 


F.G.S. $2.40. 
PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing, 
$1.40. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel. $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 


A New Edition. 
$7. 


By 





A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, 
$1.4¢ 


40, 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6vols. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


$2. 

BOSWELU’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited Ly Napier). 6 vols. $8.40, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 


vols. #4. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. _5 vols. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols, Translated. 
$4.20. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
an 5 





trans.) $5.60. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82, 





*,* Fhe above sent upon receipt 


of advertised price. 


Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


full liste of all Bohn's Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New catalogue of 


choice and rare books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Three N otable Works 
PERMANENT VALUE. 
The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris. 


Edited by ANNE CARY MORRIS, 
7.50, 





With por- 


traits. 2 vols., 8vo, 

Socicty, politics, travel, literature,and the thea- 
tre supplied Gouverneur Morris with the themes 
for his fascinating Diary and Letters. 

**There is no book of late years historical and 
reminiscenotial at once which surpasses, if any 
equals, in interest these two elegant volumes.”’ 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 

_‘‘Itis perhaps the most important American 
diary ever published. ’’— Boston Courier. 

‘** From beginning to end it is a notable book.”’ 
—N.Y. Herald. 

** Likely to be valued and read so long as his- 
tories of the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are read.’’—N. Y. Times, 

**In the charm of intense naturalness and 
frankness they surpass Franklin’s autobiogra- 
phy.’’—Boston Traveller. 

_** Altogether the most entertaining book of its 
kind ever composed of American materia!.’’— 
Phila. Bulletin, 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century, 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. 
McCulloch. 8vo, $4.00. 


‘**Mr, McCulloch modestly entitles his work 
‘Sketches and Comments.’ But the sketches are 
sosharp in outline, so positive in feature; the 
comments are so explicit, and delivered with 
so ex-cuthedra an air of personal observation and 
infallibleaccuracy, that the volume must become 
one of the standard works in the history of our 
time.’’—-Chicago Tribune. 

‘*Hardly any other volume of contemporary 
memoirs is entitled to greater consideration than 
this. It comes from one whose judgment was 
keen, clear, and accurate, and whose opinions 
are entitled to great weight.’’— Boston Herald. 

‘*The book is a valuable contribution to the 
politica) history of the time, and breathes 
throughout the high and generous character of 
its author.’’—New York Tribune. 

‘** We find what we want on every page—the 
author’s keen recollections of distinguished men 
and important affairs.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


A History of French Paint: 
ing. 


FROM ITS EARLIEST TO ITS LATEST PRAC- 
TICE. By C. Illustrated. 


8v0, $5.00. 





By Hon. Hugh 


H. Stranahan; 


Historical, critical, biographical, and descrip- 
tive, the work covers the whole field of French 
art. Its information is copious and exact, and as 
a work for popular reading and reference it has 
no rival. 

**At once the most comprehensive and judi- 
cious book upon its subject.’’—Buston Adver- 
tiser. 

‘**The season has brought 
book.’’—Buffalo Express. 

‘“*The book is excellent all through.’’—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 

‘** It must be ranked among the most important 
publications of the year.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

**The whole subject is here for the first time 
brought clearly to the appreciation of English 
readers.’’—New York Journal of Commerce. 

** Not only elegant in appearance, but exceed- 
ingly valuable as a critical and historical trea- 
tise.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


no more valuable 





*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Dead Leman, 

AND OTHER TALES FROM THE FRENCH 
By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVEs1 
2mo, cloth, attractively bound, pp. xvi.-33t 
£2. 00, 


Delitzsch on Genesis. 
A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE 
GENESIS. By Professor FRANZ 
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‘The book is excellent all through P 
delphia Telegraph. 

‘It must be ranked among the me npo 


Philace iphia 
for the first ti 
Eng 


ree, 


publications of the year. 

“The whole 
oe clearly to the 
aders,* New ¥ Journalo 
* Not only elegant in appearance, 
ingly valuable as a critical and historical t 
tise." Philadelphia Press. 


here 
appreciation of 
Come 
but exces 


subject 


ork 


postpaid, by) 


SONS, 


hy booksellers, or sent, 
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of the Cleveland Administration who have 


been retained to the end, and all those pro 
moted to such places from inferior posts ob 
the 
is 


administra 
accurate 


tained during 


tions 


previous 


(which not 4 strictly 


classification, though lacking little of being 
SO) 


we have sixty-five Republican ofticers 


drawing $148,000 a year in salaries, and 


sixty-four Democratic oflicers getting only 
This, 


creditable showing, 


#140, 000, it must be admitted, is a 


Going into details, we 
discover in the oftice of the Treasurer twenty 
places of this kind, nineteen of which are 
filled by old incumbents, while the one new 
man Was appointed to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. In the 
as part of the Secretary’s office are twenty- 


various bureaus classed 
two such posts, sixteen of which were found 
by Mr. Windom occupied by old employees. 
the « Internal 
Revenue, out of ten positions of this sort only 


in flice of Commissioner of 
three were filled with new appointees, and 
were made among 
In the 
considerable havoc was 


of 


ofticials of this class, nine were spared, 


no changes whatsoever 
this class in the Bureau of the Mint 
six auditing oftices 


done, but even there, out thirty-seven 
: It 
must be added that several of these places 
have been created during the last four vears 
thes given to ‘out 


and were naturally 


siders 

The ‘ evidence” 
special officer of the Treasury, in his late 
Custom-house investigation, has at last been 
It is 
known as Executive Document 123. It con 
We have read it 
the testi 
Examiner Me 
the  sternest 
more. We 
modera 
we think it 
official docu 
ments which have ever appeared in this or 
It 


much surpasses Byrne’s report in silliness 


collected by Byrne, the 


printed and presented to the Senate. 
tains ninety-six pages. as 
p which 
of 


fur as 0), includes 
the well known 

We think 
could to do 


desire to speak with the utmost 


mony 


Elwee do not 


moralist usk us 


tion and restraint when we say 
one of the most discreditable 


any other highly civilized country. 


and absurdity. We have not come across a 
single statement going to show the existence 
of frauds,” frauds, in the 
Custom-house which would be accepted as 


** sugar or any 


evidence against any man’s character ina 


court of law, or before any respectable tri 
bunal. What theatlidavits contain is simply 


the gossip which may be collected in any 
of even ina large 


about 


large collection men, or 


boarding-house or factory, people 
Whom somebody else does not like or feels 
jealous of. There are surmises and suspicions, 
and suspicious circumstances, and doubts, 
and suppositions, some of them worthy of a 
girl’s school, or of the Women in a quarrel 
Here is 


a specimen of the kind of aftidavit that 


some tenement-house, but no facts. 


Byrne collected, and upon which the late Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury thought fit to base 


attacks of the grossest kind on the personal 


character of his subordinates, and which is 
now printed at the public expense : 
N. Y., July 12, 1887. 

[ have heard Examiner Bowne and Sugar 
Broker Burt in loud controversy occasionally 
in regard to disagreements of tests, and have 
ee them almost tiv afterwards in ap 


Dan 
ire 1\ 
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parently close conversation together in the ball- 
way. The impression might naturally be left 
on the occupants of the ass’t appraiser’s office 
that the loud tone used by them was for effect 
and unnecessary. 

ALARIC CEecIL MORGAN, 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 12 day 

of July, A. D. 1887. 
T. AUBREY BYRNE, 
Special Treasury Officer. 


We are very sorry that somebody cannot be 
punished for this affair, 
intelligent man can rise from the perusal of 


No honorable or 


this document without a strong feeling of 
indignation. 

The first election which Montana will hold 
as a State, in October next, will be conducted 
A. bal- 


lot law based upon that system was passed 


on the Australian system of voting. 


by the Territorial Legislature at its present 
session, and was signed a few days ago by the 
Both houses of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, too, have passed a ballot-reform 


Governor 


bill, but the Senate made the date forits going 
into operation April, 1890, and the House 
changed this to June, 1889. There is no doubt 
that the Senate will this amend- 
ment, and that the bill will become a law. It 
isin all important respects a close model of 
the Massachusetts law, and is an excellent 
It has had the support of both 
parties, and has been enacted in response to 
The leading 


necept 


measure, 


a very strong public demand. 
advocates of it could bave had it put in ope 
ration at the approaching election in April, 
but they deemed it wiser to wait, as the time 
There are, 
therefore, at present, four States having ex- 


for preparation was so short. 


cellent ballot-reform laws, This is likely to be 
the total result of the movement during the 
present year, and it is on the whole an encou 
It 


the agitation of the question has been going 


raging one. should be remembered tbat 


on only about two years. The immediate re 
sults have been much greater than those of 
the civil-service-reform agitation; for, though 
that has been in progress now for many years, 
only States, New 
York, have yet enacted laws embodying its 


two Massachusetts and 
principles. 


It appears that there is a majority of 
several thousand votes against the prohibi 
tory amendment in New Hampshire—a re- 
sult never for moment anticipated by 
either side to the controversy. The oppo 
nents of the proposed change relied upon 
of two-thirds 
safeguard, 


a 


vote as 


the 
ma- 


the requirement 
their real expecting that 
friends of prohibition would have 
jority. Now that it turns out that a majority 
voted against prohibition, the prohibitory 
law, which would have been in no danger if 
the amendment project had not been agi 
tated, is threatened, and it is predicted that 
the Legislature will pass a high-license law, 
| although the Governor is counted upon to 
veto it. The next Legislature, by the way, 
will the last to meet in June, 
amendment changing the time for the open- 
ing of the session to January was adopted on 


a 


a 





be as the 


| Tuesday week by an overwhelming majority. 


a discussion in the Senate 


There last 
week Which incidentally raised the question 


Wiis 





—S——S= ——— — 


of the inadequacy of the pay of the Senators 
themselves, and this led to some feeling re 
marks on the part of several members of that 
body, with which it is impossible not to sym 
pathize. The compensation of a Senator of 
the United States is $5,000 per annum. This 
sum does not enable him to live in a befitting 
manner. It is not more than one-half the sum 
that is required to keep housein Washington 
even in a modest way 
tors who have no private fortunes to draw 
the 
estab 
Such 


a position is humiliating to a sensitive man 


Consequently, Sena 
upon must take lodgings, and forego 


social amenities which custom has 


lished as appertaining to their station. 


Moreover, the Senator, and the Representa- 
tive as well, is put to a great deal of ex 
pense, really unavoidable, by his constitu 
ents, in running around among the depart- 
ments. This calls for carriage hire, for if he 
performs this work on foot, he loses time 
Then he has a 
large daily correspondence, and needs a clerk 
to help him out with it. If he does not happen 
to be chairman of a committee, he must pay 


which belongs to the public. 


his own clerk hire. He must also pay his 
postage. He must offer some civilities which 
cost money to distinguished visitors from his 
State when they come to Washington. In 
point of fact, the 85,000 which he receives as 


| ) 


annual compensation is pretty far eaten u 
before he gets to his own living expenses 
Senator Platt of Connecticut thought, as we 


think, it was time for somebody to speak out 


remedy for this state of 
of 
be 
ur 


There is only one 
and that 

of both 
twice it 
Even then no one would tay up anything 


to increase the pay 
It ought to 


S10,000 


things, is 
members houses. 


what is DOW, or a ve 


unless he voluntarily 
The 
pay of the members of Senators and Repre- 
401 
million 


against a rainy day 


chose to live in a niggardly manner 
in number, is 
about two dollars. It 
would then be four millions— 
sum in comparison with what is voted into 
the pockets of river-and-harbor and public 
building contractors every year, and quite 


sentatives together, 
how 


a beggarly 


insignificant as compared with the largesses 
voted by means of the tariff into the trea 
of interests, Trusts, and 


“combines.” 


suries protected 
The reason why Congress has 
not voted an increase is probably that the 

of the 
the tremendous popular revolt 
But 


it was the 


recollection 
1873, 


‘*back-pay grab” of 
and 
against it, has intimidated everybody. 
mind that 
hack pay rather than the increase of pay that 


it should be borne in 


Congress voted at the 
expiration of its own term that 
of pay (to $7,500 per year) should date from 
the beginning of the same term; that is, that 
it should date back It was the 
voting of $5,000 out of the Treasury to each 


caused that uprising. 
the increase 


two years, 


Senator and Representative on the last day 
of the Forty-second Congress. If the bill 
had not been retroactive, it would not 
have caused much disturbance, although 
it came at an unlucky period, the financial 
crisis of 1873 setting in shortly after the 
The 


over the back pay grab was so great that the 


measure passed, public indignation 
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INDIANA'S NEW BALLOT LAW, 

of a comprehensive and 
stringent for the State of 
Indiana is an achievement of national impor 
If a vote of the country had been 


so after the last Presiden- 


THE enactment 


secret-ballot 


t | law 
tance 
taken a month or 
tial election on the question of which State 
need of 


have been 


in the Union was most in 


such a law, the verdict would 
practically unanimous in favor of Indiana. 
In no other State has there been such gene 
ral debauchery of the suffrage by both par 
ties during the past twenty or twenty-five 
years, The evil began when Indiana was an 
October State and it was necessary to carry it 
for the “ moral effect” upon the election in 
November. It is notorious that it was bought 
yutright for this purpose in more than one 
national campaign. That Dorsey carried it 
with for Garfield in 1880 
fessed by no less a person than Gartield’s asso 
ciate on the ticket. That Dudley’s “‘ floaters in 
blocks of five” had a great deal to do 
the Republican success there last November, 


was con 


F soap 


with 
is more than suspected indeed, it was the 
open use of money in that election which so 
aroused public sentiment in the State that the 
Legislature felt compell d to heed it and pass 
the new law. 

We are indebted 
author, for an official copy of the law, and 
find it in many ways the most complete sys 
and ballot reform which 
has yet adopted in this 
While the Massachusetts 
law, it is superior in the thoroughness with 


to Senator Andrews, its 


tem of election 


been country 
very similar to 
which it is made applicable to the entire 
State. It provides for dividing the State into 
election precincts of 200 each, the 
number in This 
avoids all danger of such delay as would de- 


voters 
no case to exceed 250. 
prive electors of their votes in towns of from 
400 to 
sions have not heretofore been made 


voters, Where precinct divi 
There 


has been some fear of such delay in Massa 


1.500 


chusetts, when the law shail go into effect 
The Indiana 
for the 


corps of election officials for each county and 


there. law makes explicit pro- 


visions also creation of 1 complete 
precinct, every member of which is bound 
by oath to do his duty under severe penalties 
for all violations. 

In regard to 
Indiana provisions are similar to all other 


nominations for oflice, the 
adaptations which have been made of the 
principles of the Australian system. The 
regular parties their nominations 
through the officers of their nominating con 


certify 
ventions or committees. Independent nomina 
tions can be made by means of petitions or 
nomination the signatures of 
qualified electors being necessary for 
State 200 


papers, 500 
the 
nomination for 
member of Congress, 25 for member of the 
Legislature or officer of a county, and 20 for 
officer of a township, ward, or other division 
This is a most valuable 


office, 


to A 


less than a county 


concession to the rights of independent 


t 


voters, since it gives them at all times ample 


L 
power to nominate their own candidates, to 
have their names printed on the oflicial bal- 
lots, and distributed on equal terms with 
those of the regular parties, 
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The ballots, which are to be printed and 
distributed at the public expense, are to be 
‘of uniform and of the 
and color of paper, and sufliciently thick that 
distinguished from 


size same quality 
the printing cannot be 
the back.” All ballots for State ofticers, or 
for candidates all the electors of 
the State can vote, are to be printed on red 
tinted paper; all others on white paper. The 
candidates of each party are to be grouped 
under such name, title, or device as its mana 


for whom 


gers may direct, and areto be arranged in col- 
umns, each party having a column to itself. 
In case of the ‘‘ death, removal, or resignation 
of any candidate’ after the printing of the 
tickets and before the election, it’ shall be 
lawful for the party organization whose can 
didate he was, to ‘‘ provide the 
board of each precinct with a number of 


election 


pasters, containing only the name of such 
candidate, equal to the number — of 
ballots but no shall 
be given to or received by any one except 
such election board and such chairman, and 
it shall be the duty of the polling-clerks to 
put one of such pasters, in a careful and 
proper manner, and in the proper place on 
each ticket before they shall sign their ini 


provided; pasters 


tials thereon.” 

The provisions relating to the use of ex 
clusively official ballots are very stringent. 
It is evident that Gov. Hill’s fear of abuse in 
case election ofticers are required to put their 
initials upon the ballots, has made no impres 
sion upon the Indiana law-makers, for the 
law requires the poll-clerks to ‘‘ write their 
initials, in ink, on the lower left-hand corner 
of the back of each of said ballots, in their 
ordinary handwriting, and without any dis 
tinguishing mark of any kind”; and no “ in 
spector of election, or judge acting for an in 
spector, shall deposit any ballot upon which 
the initials of the poll - clerks do not ap- 
pear.” In preparing his ballot the voter is 
required to use a stamp which is handed 
him by the poll-clerk. He can indicate his 
choice by stamping opposite each name for 
which he wishes to vote, or by placing a 
single stamp opposite the title or device 
of a party, thus signifying that he 
for the whole group. He must prepare 
his ballot alone in a compartment, 
fold it upon leaving the compartment, so as 
to expose the clerk’s initials on the back, and 
“Tf any elector 


votes 


must 


must deposit it so folded. 
shall show his ballot, or any part thereof, to 
any other person, after the same shall have 
been marked, so as to disclose any of the 
candidates voted for, such ballot shall not be 
deposited in the ballot-box.” Only one per 
son shall be permitted in a compartment at 
one time. Not more than three persons 
other than the election shall be 
permitted to enter or be in the clection-room 


otticers 


at one time, and no voter shall hold any con 
versation or communication with any other 
person than a member of the Election Board 
while in the election-room. Any elector who 
declares that, by reason of physical disability 
or inability to read the English language, he 
is unable to mark his ballot, ‘‘may declare 
his choice of candidates to the poll-clerks, 
who, in the presence of the elector and in 
the presence of each other, shall prepare thi 
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for 


out 


ballots voting, and, on request, shal 


to such elector the names of th 
candidates as marked,” 


read 


The penalties for violations of the law ar 


Any 


declaration of inabil 


all heavy. voter who makes a fals 
y tomark his ballots ca 
be tined not more than five dollars and |. 


Any clerk d 
ballot 


two to fiv 


disfranchised for 1 


ceiving an elector in marking his 


can be imprisoned for 


from 
years, and disfranchised for any determinat 
period not less than five years. Wilful ne 
lect or deceit on the part of the official i 
charge of the printing of the tickets is mac; 
a felony, punishable with imprisonment fron 
three to ten years, and disfranchisement fi 
not less than ten vears. No electioneering 
fifty feet 
elector shall be allowed 
ballot by 


identitied as his after being cast 


is allowed within 


put 


of a pollin 
place ; no 


any mark upon his which 
can be 
no elector shall show his ballot, after it 

marked, in such a way as to reveal its con 
tents or the name of any candidate on it, o1 
shall name any candidate or candidates for 


In all thes: 


imprison 


whom he has marked his vote 
cases the penalty of violation is 
and a 


ment for from six months to a year, 


fine of from $100 to $500, and disfranchis« 
ment for not less than ten years. 

An excellent provision for the destructior 
of the I 


counting has been bor 
rowed 


New York election 
nsumed by fire 


ballots afte1 


our laws 


from 
They are to be ‘‘ totally e 

immediately after the counting is completed 
} 


With the exception of one, which shall by 


preserved for record, This requirement has 
been found of the greatest value in this Stat: 


i the ré 


in preventing all efforts to go behind 


turns and bring on a disputed election co! 
test. 

The new 
1890; that is, the next biennial election in In 


law is to go into effect in June 


diana will 
force at. the 

with its absolute secrecy in the act of votin 
must inevitably put a check 
and of ‘‘ floaters in blocks of five 


under it It will be is 


Presidential 


he held 
next elec tion, and 
upon the use oO} 
** soap ’ 
It will be impossible to follow a bribed vot 
to the polls to see if he keeps his agreement! 
and that fact alone will be sufficient to put ar 
end to the greater part of the bribery 


SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CANADA 


\ 


A LIBERAL allowance of soothing syrup 
poured out to Canada by honorable Senato 
on the Republican side of the Chamber o: 
Tuesday week. The occasion was a motion 
made by Senator Payne of Ohio to strike fron 
comunittees the one “on Re 
lations with Canada,” of which Senator iloa 
Mr. Payne argued that since 
Relations 
and a Committee on Commerce, and a Con 
Inter-State Commerce, a Con 
with Canada 


1; + c ] 
the list of select 


is Chairman 
we have a Committee on Foreign 


mittee on 
was 4 
Mr. 


Relations 
superfluity. Nobody 
Payne’s argument, but the Committee was 
Mr. Morrill 
Vermont, while voting to continue the Con 
would do as litul 


mittee on 
really answered 


continued, nevertheless. 


mittee, hope d ‘‘that the y 
in relation to their supposed duties as poss! 


ble.” The supposed duties were the nursin. 
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extreme, to compel him to resign himself. 
We much indeed whether, 
under Constitution, 
Haves, or Cleve- 


doubt 
the 
Lincoln, or Johnson, or 
land would have been allowed to complete 
his term, or whether a single Cabinet since 
1861 would have survived the first year. The 
French Constitution is an impossible arrange 
ment for a democratic republic, and a very 
difficult one for a limited monarchy. There 
is no sign on the horizon that within any 


very 
French 


measurable period the composition of demo 
cratic On the 
contrary, all democracies show a greater and 


legislatures will improve. 


greater disposition to confine the work of 
legislation to genuine representatives of ‘‘ the 
plain people ’’—that is, men who are in full 
sympathy with the mass of the voters, but 
not superior to them in fortune or educa 
tion. In ‘* the 
coming everywhere more and more the ruler 


short, average man” is be 
of the world, and the average man’s equip 
ment for the special work of law-making is 
very slender indeed. 

What does most to make the condition of 
France seem hopeless is the absence among 
the more intelligent and patriotic men of all 
serious and organized attempts to adapt the 
Constitution to the actual needs of French 
society as they have been revealed by the ex- 
periments of the last twenty vears. The press 
teems with books and articles like this of M. 
Gauvain’s, containing eloquent and vivid de 
scriptions of their country’s unhappy plight, 
and of the crimes and shortcomings of the 
Radicals; but we look in vain for the sugges 
tion of a definite about which the 
discontented voters can rally. These articles 
generally end as M. Gauvain ends, by giv 
ing us generalities of this sort: 


reform 


‘* France longs only tor repose, at home and 
abroad. She is frightfully weary of the 
harangues of her Deputies and of the agitations 
of her petty great men. She is searching for 
the arbiter of her divisions. She may be in- 
fatuated with the first adventurer who pre- 
sents himself, without asking whether he will 
prove to be a Monk or a Cromwell. She will 
choose more worthily if a worthier offers him 
self. The electors of ISS9 will be judges of their 
own cause. Their elected representatives, in- 
trusted with the termination of a complicated 
crisis, will do well to remember their forerun- 
ners of 1780.” 

Of course there ought to be hundreds of 
agitators of the better sort in the field now 
preparing the electors to be ‘‘ judges of their 
own and offering them a specific 
mode of escape from their present difticul- 
ties. But there is nothing of the kind. Bou- 
langer is the only man who has a plan, and 
what it is he refuses to explain clearly until 
been armed with semi-dictatorial 


cause,” 


he has 
powers. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. 
THE proclamation of the new Constitution of 
Japan was made in Tokio on the 14th of 
February with imposing ceremonies and ex 
traordinary pageantry. The national rejoic 
ing, so extensive and hearty, is proof of the 
anxiety and eagerness with which the classes 
that form public opinion have awaited this 
imperial concession. In reality, the action 
of February 11, 1889, is but the long-delayed 
fulfilment of the promise made by the newly 
inducted boy-Mikado in the castle of Nijo, 


either 





Nation. 


he 


in Kioto, in 1868, and reaffirmed inthe impe 
rial rescript of October 12, 1881. Although 
anew gencration hassprung up and almost 
completed its majority since the earlier date, 
it is remarkable that the men stillat the head 
of affairs are mainly those who took part in 
the famous coup d'etat of January 3, 1868, 
which reversed the order of things prevalent 
during six centuries, and restored the an- 
cient political system. Kido, Okubo, Iwa- 
kura, and others have died, some escaping, 
some falling under the sword, which, worn 
for a millennium by the Samurai order, 
could not be sheathed ina day. How unsleep 
ing are the traditions of feudalism and how 
strong the temptation to private war, was 
illustrated on the very day of the proclama 
tion granting the Constitution. Arinori Mo 
ri, the Minister of Education, who seventeen 
years ago memorialized the Government for 
the the 
swords, and in favor of freedom of religion, 
fell under the That the 
dastardly act was non-political in its charac 
ter, and that the present Government is a 


abolition of custom of wearing 


assassin’s knife. 


firm and admirably balanced union of the 
radical and conservative elements in politics, 
form most happy auguries for the success of 
representative government in Japan. 

On one point all the leaders of public 
opinion and members of the Government 
have been and are strenuously agreed, and 
that is the inviolability of the Mikado’s per- 
son and the stability of the throne as the 
source of honor and power. The traditions 
of at least fourteen centuries of history, 
backed by ages of tradition, are to continue 
uninterrupted. The strongest force in the 
national life is again, as of old repeatedly, 
to be utilized in furnishing centre and cen 
tripetal attraction in the enlarged orbit of 
Japanese progress. Indeed, it was in the 
name of his ancestors, and on the day sacred 
to the reputed founder of the empire and the 
imperial line of Mikados, now the oldest 
political dynasty in the world, that Mutsu- 
hito promulgated the new charter, 

The Constitution, which combines ‘‘ impe- 
rium et libertas,” is not a ‘‘ subtle organism,” 
but a ‘‘ work struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” Its makers 
have carefully studied the political systems 
of Germany, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, though by no means neglect- 
ing their own traditions. Jt remains for the 
competent scholar to say how far the instru- 
ment accords with the native genius and past 
procedure, and hence to gauge the probabili 
ties of quick failure or slow success. Of the 
332 articles, under the general divisions of 
the Empire, Law of the Houses, the House 
of Peers, Law of Election of Members of the 
House of Representatives, and the Law of 
Finance, seventeen articles of the first chapter 
relate tothe Emperor. ‘*The empire of Japan 
shal! be reigned over and governed by a line 
of Emperors unbroken for 
The throne is to be succeeded to by male de 
scendants. In the list of 123 Mikados, from 
660 B. c., ten or eleven have been females, 
the last Empress reigning from 1763 to 1770. 
Henceforth, from the time of the first assem 
bling of the Diet, the Emperor will share legis- 
lative powers with it, or, when the Diet is not 


ages eternal,” 
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sitting, will issue imperial ordinances in plac 


of law; though even in great emergencies 


these ordinances are not to conflict with ex 
The executive authority of war 
the 


pardon, 


isting law 
peace, treaties, command of army and 
navy, bestowal of amnesty, titles of 
nobility, ete., belong to the Emperor. 

In chapter ii, which treats of the rights 
and duties of subjects, we 
most important in respect to popular liberty 


The rights of trial according to law, of liber 


have the points 


tv of abode and of changing the same, of 
domicile as against search, of secrecy and in 
violability of letters, of property, of religious 
belief, of freedom of speech, writing, and 
These 


rights, in so far as military discipline per 


public meeting are clearly set forth 
mits, are also accorded to sailors volling! 
diers. Nut 

The Impe rial Diet consists of a House ot 
Peers composed of elective, he reditary, and 
nominated members, and a House of Repre 
sentatives chosen in the cities and prefectures 
by male electors thirty years old and pay 
ing $15 yearly tax. The voter must writ 
ballot his 
name of the person voted for, and minutes 
The 


and 


on his own name and the 
of voting at every poll must be kept. 


directions for voting are numerous 


and difficulties 
The 
Diet will be convoked annually and will sit 
When ordered 
held 
take place within tive months. 
the members present forms a quorum. 


minute, apparently most 


likely to arise have been provided for. 
three months. to dissolve 
new election will be and convocation 
One-third of 
The 
House of Representatives will number about 
every 125,000 in 


300 members, or one to 
habitants, or about one to every 2,000 possi 
ble voters. The deliberations of both houses 
will be public, and the Ministers have a seat 
and right to speak on the floor. The present 
Ministry of State and Privy Council will re 
main. The 
be public 


justice wil 
the Em 


to be organize 


administration of 
the 
peror, but the courts are 


and in name of 


according to law, and the judges are not to 
be removed except by way of criminal ser 

tence or disciplinary punishment. In the law 
of finance, we find that the expenses of th: 
imperial house are independent of the Diet 

except for increase. When the Diet cannot 
be convoked, in case of urgent need, for th 
maintenance of public safety, the Gover 

ment may take all needful financial measures 
by means of an imperial ordinance, the lat 
the Diet at its next 
session, the 
can, for a year at least,make itself independ 
ent of the Diet, and tide 
ment between the legislative and executiv: 
bodies. The Diet petitions only 
when written in the form of a prayer. A 


fe 


ter to be submitted to 


In other words, Government! 
over a disagres 


receives 


member, if supported by thirty of his 
lows, may question the Government or mov 
an address to the Emperor. No petition t 
amend the Constitution can come before th 
Diet. 

At the present time in Japan there ar 
882,517 persons who pay over $10 annually 
in taxes, of whom 802,895 have the right 
both of voting and of being clected to the 
local assemblies in which 2,172 members sit 
We calculate that about 600,000 natives will 
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vote for n 


periments in local government have been 
carried on about ten years, and have proved 
reasonably successful besides being good 
training schoo!s. Theday of national election 


probable that parties will at once begir ) 
form, the voting lists be made, and the Diet 
be called to meet in the new buildings already 
begun in Tokio, by December 1, 1890 
Considering that in its central princip 
new Constitution roots itself in al 
Japan, and that the provisions for popular 
suffrage are but the expression in the fort 
of ordered law of the claims of th n 
who, in leading the national movement it 
1868, did but embody the desire of centu 


ther 





SLIMINARY WALK THROUGH 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION 

Paris, February 26, 1SS80 
I PASSED the morning within the forbidden 


palisades that hide from the public ail the 


wonders in course of preparation for the Uni 
versal Exposition. It was snowing. The thick 


falling flakes veiled the gay decorations of 
plaster of Paris, and besprinkled with treachet 

ous coating the mud pools dotting the Cham] 
de Mars—a discouraging prelude for one wl 

came to catch the vista of a summer féte. As 
to the general plan of the Exposition, however, 
there is no danger of the visitor getting con 
fused. He can take in the disposition at a sin 
gle glance. Turning his back on the E/ijtfel 
Towel, he is surrounded with distinctive and 
well-defined buildings: he has on his left the 
Beaux-Arts; on his right, the Arts-Libéraux: 
before him, the principal facade of the galleries 
assigned to trades and industrial callings, be 
hind which is the Machinery Hall that stretches 
the entire width of the Champ de Mars. T} 

architect of the principal facade happily in 
spired himself with souvenirs of the one of [S78 
Besides, he has achieved what is alwaysa great 
difficulty with grouped structures, the aflirma 
tion of a central point for the eye to rest upot! 

A dome, noble without being pompous, forms 
that ceutre, and frames well within the arch of 


the Tower and the axis of the Jena bridge lead 
ing to the Trocadéro. Its outer decorations do 
not betray too flagrantly the ephemeral grar 

leur; as for the interior, it is an interesting 
echo of the dome of St Sophia, Constantin 
Running the anterior length of the principal 
facade is a portico broad enough to give hospi 
tality to cafés, restaurants, picturesque shops, 
and the crowd of an exposition. The handsome 
buildings ‘‘ Les Beaux-Arts” and ‘ Arts-Libe 
raux” are alike crowned with cupolas bearin 


giit initials of the Fren 


_ 





the 
roof of each palace is an artistic patchwork 
‘omposed of 50,000 mosaic tiles of varied forms 
and colors, exquisitely irregular in arrange 
ment, The chief feature of the Beaux-Arts is 
a very curious stairway making four revolu 


tions, and ascending under the dome t 


circular gallery above. The show piece 
the dome of the Arts-Libéraux is a gigant 
balloon, forming the centre of the exhibition of 


the retrospective history of labor. 
[The Machinery Hall is in communication 
with the industrial galleries. This editice has 


been almost as mu 





builders as the Eif 
that support the structure has the importance 
of the pier of a bridge, and bears the weight of 
400,000 kilogrammes. There are twenty of 


them. The inauguration will take place in this 
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i Industrie t ( vs 
move about it 

Phis summary synopsis t i gt 
partment of Agricu shows at t s 
fl atlor f xhil ts. « } is ; v\T 
KTOUpSes SyInpathiques that is, t gs or a 
kind contributed by wat Ss nations are gather 
ed into one department Phis le of is 
ition has been pre iby M ra 
having tl vdivantage fn y su 
the Visitors It is a tt i aritage 
of discreetly turning an awkward t by 
ering iess apparent t l ~ 
the best part of the Eu ean nat sy W 
and. Greece Servia M i Norwa 

ark, and Mor " id 
Egvpt had the good int itod 
fina al tuation { t ntry ‘ 
client, and the g i-w liad t i 
by pr ite individuals. Ger any 1 
first invitat fr brat “ s 
refused neatly—his refusal however, be 
litied by the statement that it was not te 
mined by the date f the Exp but 
reasons purely economical Nustria very i 
turally declined official attendar t 
Emperor assured all poss * ASSIsta 
Vate enterprises in the monar \ as 
Crispi explained that Italy’s abstention was 








thuenced by no polit ul causes, but by rea S 
f economy. England's off ul part at 
was refused by a diplomatic though sig 
communication from Lord Salisbury, alleg 
the date: the Prince of Wales, asa 
tional prince, could not give vent t ss 
pathies on that occasion. But Great | ‘ 
Is th land of Vate initiativ fil r 
floats ver ~ Vards in the Char Mar 
Among the goverr nts that Is ? 
attendance, the ( ir and England aret 
ones who gave the true reason for s g 
The anniversary of the nvocatior t 
States-General in 17S recalls a 7 t 
gress whieh Russia has 1 unbition t 
late. Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Hollar 
mania have not, perhaps, thats 
they followed the exan ft rT } ‘ 
ind de ned oft ii part I t t 
races of Sout \ a og 1 t 
cordial manner t i ma at 
panese ¢ ild not fa S % < 
Altogether, ther ur + f nat . = : 
Gel any, w i s t ‘ 
sweder t ’ T LUTRK 
} oe: the Celestials ¢ 
th war 

It is interesting t ‘ f S 
sificat } f aN wW that ‘ rs ane 
™n IN67, Prince Na ras . toft 
Imperial Commiss a t s o 
was d th i f f class at slwavs 
eae, ¢ F snosii ¢ < 
sider does not suspe t . 4 Was 
str l] t i ne t ~\ ~ 
present ex s SSe i gc t 
Lilt and PX 
s arity $ 2 MV Bis 

a, and pr st i { 
ng, wh Was a ¢ I sight ; 

} tof ". Ss a \ a cies 
ca te t . vas 
ha nat Vas is ‘ s 4 t 
visitor ‘ f ved I g 
ASS wa s of k 

a t getting t r t of anaes 7 
SS the Fr i VAS seu j 
and tt cs Ww arkable specime 
f the class ar tecture of the se } hal 
the nineteenth century, but when the rational 


‘lassification illustrated in the Exposition « 


1567 was attempted in the buildings, the diffi 


‘ 
w“ 
iri 
ta 
\ 
i 
? 
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in each pile—ascending 


Wiha 
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~ ~~ 
complete the Journey to the cupola, which will 
be accomplished in seven minutes and cost five 
francs, With tariff M 
cover his The 
between five and six millions of frances, and he 
has been aided by the State to the extent of 
1,500,000 frances taken from the forty-three mil 
lions voted for the works of the Exposition 


this Eiffel expects to 


expenses, enterprise cost him 


To square his accounts with the State, and later 
with the city of Paris, M. Eiffel has the benefit 
of the proceeds of the tower during the Exposi- 
tion, and the right of use for a period of twenty 
years after, when it becomes the exclusive prop 
erty of the city of Then only, if the 
future generation has the same wsthetic views 


Paris. 


as the signers of the petition, and if the then 
municipal council proves a faithful echo, will 
the tower be demolished. The remarkable pre 
cision in the calculations was conmented on 
ai the time the laid 
the four pier-shafts, each weighing four hun 


foundations were how 
dred tons, were constructed piece by piece from 
the foundry without a single misfit. It seems 
the work 
round the giant’s legs, and we wonder even 
how the , ready numbered and await- 
ing their flight, are to reach the summit. No 
thing is lost in the formidable construction. 


of enchantment, for no débris lies 


pieces 


Every scrap—broken pins, screws, riveting 


nails—is transformed into candlesticks, ink 
stands, and other articles, to be sold as souve 
nirs of the Exposition. The director of the 
** Printemps ” 
purchaser of the rubbish, rivalling Talloy, who 
retailed the remnants of the old Bastille, and 


M. Picard, who reduced the ruins of the Tuile- 


(a large dry goods store) is the 


ries to paper-weights. Speculation sometimes 
affects a singular form in France, A half-mil 
lion of pocket-handkerchiefs, stamped with the 
image of the Tower, are in circulation, worthy 
a place in future collections of kerchiefs by the 
side of the same article showing the features 
of ‘*The Liberator of the Territory.’ 

A perfect village is growing up under the 
shadow of the Here are 
the pavilions of the South American States, 
that of Monaco, and of severai private corpo 


Tower. grouped all 


rations, including the pavilion of the 
dainty bandbex. A special pavilion is devoted 
to the requirements of infancy. But the main 


press—a 


street in that capacious village is the row due 
to the inventive genius of Ch. Garnier, archi- 
tect of the Opéra, and the learned collaboration 
of the 


retrospective history of Home, beginning with 


of archwologists. It is nothing short 


ashapeless block of stone pierced with holes, 
the dwelling-place of the first sons of Adam, 
and concluding with the chic of modern civil 
ization, illustrated by the luxurious pavilion 
reserved for President Carnot. There are forty- 
nine houses in all; each dwelling, in the charac- 
ter of the period and civilization it represents, 
is surrounded with indigenous flora and fauna, 
and equipped with accessories common to the 
life of the epoch and clime. To foree the illusion 
scene-painter-in-ordi 


viving the local 


into realism, Jambon 


nary to the Opéra, is busy 
Altogether, it is in the 
details that we find the enticing promise of the 


féte— 


color. minute care of 
such bona-fide work and poetical imagina 
tion have been consecrated to an ephemeral 
vision. I saw on the way to be lifted to the 
pinnacle of these palaces, which in less than 


a year will fall under the 


pickaxe, decorative 
figures which, were they in marble instead of 
plaster, might be immortal. 

Leaving the gardens of the Champ de Mars, 
which seem to stretch a hand to the amphi- 
theatre like parterres of the Trocadéro, the 
visitor will enter the galleries of Agriculture 
stretching along the Quai d'Orsay, between 
the Pont de Jéna and the Pont des Invalides—a 
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distance of 50,000 yards—not such a meagre 
allotment for a branch of industry supposed to 
the decline in France. On his way he 
in the annexed buildings the exhibi- 
tions of navigation, of life boats, of fisheries, 
ete., reaching at the end of all the department 
of French Eastern tableau after 
tbe manner of Decamps. The 
right to be fatigued after this lengthy prome 
A hundred snow-white Egyptian don- 


be on 


will visit 


colonies—an 
visitor has a 
nade, 
keys, low and convenient, richly caparisoned 
in red, will serve as palfreys for fatigued dames 
to span the distances—an eesthetic improvement 
on the mode of transportation during former 
expositions, when tired women had to resort to 
the doleful conveyances known as Bath chairs, 
But a more rapid transit will be found in a 
miniature narrow-gauge railroad. 

Just opposite, on the other side of the Seine, 
and in close proximity to the row of M. Gar- 
nier’s houses, is a panorama intended to pro 
duce the illusion cf being on beard a transat- 
lantic steamer leaving Havre. It is curious to 
note the mania for panoramas; in face of the 
uncertainty of covering expenses during a six 
months’ exposition, fifteen applications have 
been refused. Two canvases only will stand on 
the grounds, the one just mentioned and Le 
Tout Paris at the furthest extremity of the 
Esplanade des Invalides. The latter is a kind 
of album of Parisian personalities met by 
chance on the boulevards or 
grouped in club windows. For that matter, 
be written, if space allowed, to 


promenades or 


pages might 
enumerate all the ammisements in preparation 
for the public. To entice the crowd to the 
Champ de Mars, a novel idea originated in ad- 
ministrative and financial circles the other day: 
the issue of two millions of tickets at twenty 
francs a piece, good for twenty entrances to the 
The little operation is not without 
interest. These tickets, independent of admis 
sion, have another value, that of lottery tickets 


crounds, 


3,500,000 francs’ worth of prizes will be drawn 
during the six months of the Exposition by the 
lucky numbers. This is not all. Each ticket 
holder will be able to boast, at some time or 
other, that he entered the Exposition of °S9 
free, for his twenty franes will be reimbursed 
during the seventy-five vears to come. Some 
favored ones will get their money back in 180, 
and the grandchildren of many will claim the 
cost of the twenty festive visits their grand- 
parents made to the Universal Exposition of 
Cocg DE LAUTREPPE, 


L889, Lt 


IMPERIAL LIBRARY AT ST. 


PETERSBURG, 


THE 


St. PETERSBURG, February 18, 1Ss9. 

I RECENTLY read a letter in the Nation about 
the Imperial Library in Berlin, which touched 
my feelings as a fellow-sufferer, there and in 
St. Petersburg at another Imperial Library. 
I once spent half an hour in the Berlin Library. 
I saw I found that that was out of 
the question without a certificate from a Uni 


no books; 
versity professor, the American Minister, or 
some other person who knew nothing about me. 
It seemed simpler to step into the other end of 
and ask amiable Em- 
So I ad- 
fanciful 


the building—the palace- 
peror William I. to be one’s surety. 
mired learning as exhibited in five 
rapier wounds in one cheek of a student who 
entered, went round and gazed at three more 
wounds on his other cheek, and walked away 
content, merely wondering if the library owned 
implements as dust and 
serubbing-brushes, I thought that I should get 
books enough in St. Petersburg. 


such commonplace 


There are plenty of books—in fact, about 
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twenty miles of shelves and a million and a 
half of books (not counting MSS.)—in the Im 
perial Public Library. They are so numerous 
that they have quite got the upper band ot 


the librarians and the public. The librarian 


are extremely obliging, but the 
individual effort 


are 500 to 4d 


whole systen 
is so radically defective that 

can effect but little. There 
visitors a day, on an average—120,0U0 a year 
and the numbers are increasing so fast that th 
great reading-room must soon be eniarg: 

again. There are a good many crying want: 
but the real shrieking, howling want is a cata 
logue—and a card catalogue at that. At pr 
all, Th 


the e: 


sent, there is, practically, none at 
method of procedure is as follows: at 
trance door the soldier who takes your cloa 
and shoes gives you a sheet of paper on whi 
he notes the number of your peg. You will not 
be allowed to reclaim your garments and leav 
the building unless that paper bears the prop« 

cancelling stamp to show that you have rr 
turned all books. On this paper you writ 
your name and the number of your card. T! 

card, by the way, is issued to you on your pe: 
sonal signature with address, and without a: 
appeal to professors, ministers plenipotentiary 
or other potentates, Herein this library 
cidedly scores a point over Berlin. On your 
paper the attendant at the desk writes the titles 
of all your books, after you have got them 
After you have got them! That’s the rut 
At the top of the grand staircase, outside t) 

reading-room, on the landing, stand some des! 

provided with some catalogues, in divisior 

such as: Russian, Foreign Literature, Diction: 
ries, anda few more. Asit is necessary to 

through the alphabet several times, in some 

these leaflets, in order to make sure that y: 
the search 

sometimes lengthy, and at certain seasons ar 
more for cata 


If you find your book 


have not overlooked your book 
hours there are candidates 
logues than catalogues. 
you write its name, author, date, number 
given), etc.,on a small slip of paper, addi 
your card number and the date. If you don 
find it, and know enough to ask for them, 

may have another series of combined leaflet 
which are issued from the desk on special ap; 


These consist of a couple of vearly lis 
| 


cation, 
of acquisitions (foreign), 1856-57, and of ha 
yearly lists beginning in 1863 and ending, att 
19 eco; 


some irregularity in issuing, with No, 
After tl 


taining the additions for 1882-83. 
date there is a blank. 

When your slips are ready, you pass then 
at the proper opening of the desk (for per 
cals or books), find a seat near at hand if poss 
ble, or lounge about and wait for the b 
No women are employed about the estab 
ment, and there are no angelic little boys 
wait upon one, as at that blessed Boston Put 
lic Library. (I think those 
imps sometimes; I am now firmly convinc 
that they were winged cherubim.) No. Ka 
person takes his own books from the desk. 


used to infant 


not a single dictionary, encyclopwdia, or ot! 
reference book can be had otherwise than } 
the regular official plan, this sometimes mear 
not a little physical as well as mental lal 
The paper received from the hall porter mus 
be presented when the books are taken: t! 
title of each is carefully noted. A written 
stamped receipt is given, in bulk or as e: 
separate volume is returned. 

lf the books desired happen to 
reading -room section, they are deliver 
promptly. If elsewhere, they can only be I 
after three P. M., or on the following morning 
provided, the application is handed in beto1 
one o’clock, the ordinary hours being from te! 
A.M. tonine P.M. Ifthe next day chances t 


be in t 
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ed portraits of Mme. de Sévigné. 


His explana 
tions are very confused, and his conclusions do 
not seem to me to be perfectly sure. 1 will say, in 
passing, that it is generally easier to find a real 
resemblJance in engravings of the time than in 
paintings, for the engravings are made either 
from special drawings or from the best paint- 
ings, while the paintings are often retouched 
and spoiled, besides not seldom being bad like- 
nesses from the beginning. 

M. de Grignan had not an easy task in Pro- 
vence during the last ten years of the life of 
Mine. de Sévigné. He was very prodigal, and 
we know that his mother-in-law tried in vain 
to moderate his expenses. Some of his expenses 
were compulsory: he often bad to entertain as 
His political 
He was obliged to 
execute the orders of Louis XIV. in Avignon 
and in the principality of Orange; 


governor important personages, 
difficulties were great also, 


he found 
himself in antagonism at the same moment 
witb the Pope and with the Protestants of 
Orange. It became also his duty to execute the 
edict revoked the famous Edict of 
Nantes, as there were in Provence, chiefly in 
the mountainous part of the region, nearly 
eight thousand Protestants. 

Mine. de Sévigné was at Grignan in 1694; her 
grandson, the Marquis de Grignan (whose life 
has been the subject of a volume by M. Frédé 
ric Masson), was married to the daughter of a 
rich financier, Arnaud de St.-Amans, who 
brought him a dowry of 400,000 francs, a very 
large sum for the time. Mme. de Sévigné 
gives a very pretty account of the marriage 
ceremonies to Coulanges. Mme, de Grignan, 
her daughter, in speaking of this marriage of 
her son, is said to have exclaimed : ‘‘ You must 
have manure on the best soil.” A second mar- 
riage followed Pauline, the beioved 
granddaughter of Mme. de Sévigné, was mar- 
ried on the 2d of September, 1695, to Louis de 
Simiane, Marquis of Esparron, first gentleman 
of the Duke of Orleans (who was afterwards 
Regent). Only a few months later, on the 17th 
of April, 1696, Mme. de Sévigné died at the 
Chateau de Grignan. 


which 


soon: 


Her remains were kept 
there, in the family vault, till 1793, when the 
castle was partly demolished and all the tombs 
were emptied. 

The death of Mme. de Sévigné became the 
signal for all sorts of troubles and misfortunes. 
The young Marquis de Grignan, who com- 
manded a brigade of cavalry at Hochstadt, 
died during the disastrous retreat which fol- 
lowed this defeat, at Thionville on the 10th of 
October, 1704. The poor mother was literally 
crushed by his death, and shesuccumbed on tho 
lfth of August, 1705, to an attack of smallpox 
at Mazargues, near Marseilles. The Comte de 
Grignan remained alone with Mme, de Simiane, 
and continued to accomplish all the duties of 
his post with activity and firmness, He took a 
very essential part in the defence of Toulon, 
which was besieged in the year 1707 by the im- 
perial troops, the troops of the Duke of Savoy, 
and by an English fleet. The allies intended, 
if they could take Toulon, to land an army 
which was to join the Protestant rebels of the 
Cevennes. Villars had been sent against the 

He had contrived to divide the 
Camisards, and to conclude a sort of treaty 
with Cavalier, their most important chief. 
Cavalier had received a brevet of colonel with 
permission to organize Protestant 


insurgents, 


regiments 
on the model of other foreign regiments which 
served in France. He went to Geneva, then 
passed into Piedmont, and thence crossed to 
Catalonia, where he fought at the battle of 
Almansa (April, 1707). He left Spain to take 
his place in the Austro-Piedmontese army which 
was on the point of invading Provence, hoping 








‘The 


W ation. 


to make his appearance again in the Cevennes 
and to raise a rebellion. 

M. de Grignan, as we have said, showed 
much prudence and activity in the prepara- 
tions which he made against the invaders: he 
opened the eyes of his (Government to the peri! 
of Toulon, he visited the place, organized the 
militia, and, at the end of the campaign, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Duke of Savoy 
obliged to raise the siege and to leave with his 
army for Piedmont. He remained, so to speak, 
in the saddle to the end, travelling constantly 
from Marseilles to Grignan, from Grignan to 
Aix or to Lambesc, which was the seat of the 
Assembly that took the place in Provence of 
the former States. It was at Lambese that he 
died suddenly, in an the night of 
30-51, 1714. was eighty-five 
had 

He left the highest reputa- 


inn, on 
He 
governed Provence for 


December 
years old, and 
forty-five years. 
tion for integrity, vigilance, and moderation. 
His daughter, Mme. de Simiane, found the 
affairs of her father in the greatest confusion, 
and made it the object 
debts. Her husband, the Marquis de Simiane, 
first gentleman of the Duke of Orleans, was ap- 
the King in 
Provence, in place of his father-in-law. The 
Simianes left Paris and the Court, where they 
were much liked, and settled completely in 
Provence. 

One of the most interesting parts of M. de 
Saporta’s book is the history of the relations 
between Mme. de Simiane and the Chevalier 
Perrin, who became the editors of the letters of 
Mme. de Sévigne. 
at Troyes in 1725. 
never seen it. 


of her life to pay his 


pointed Lieutenant-General of 


The first edition appeared 
It is very rare, and I have 
Some of Mme. de Sévigne’s let- 
ters had appeared already in the Memoirs of 
Roger de Rabutin, Comte de Bussy, her cousin 
(Paris, 1696), and in the collection of his letters, 
which appeared in the same year, and in 1709; 
but these were merely the letters addressed to 
Bussy. Mme. de Simiane had copies made of 
many of her mother’s letters to Bussy and to 
his the atterwards became 
bishop; and these copies reached through seve- 
ral hands the Troyes editor and the editors 


son, abbé, who 


of the more complete editions which appeared 
in 1726. There are several of these, one with a 
preface by Bussy, Bishop of Lucon, and notes 
by Thiriot, without any indication of place; 
another appeared at The Hague in 1796; 
other at 


an- 
An edition was printed in 
1728,almost identical with the edition of Rouen 
of 1726; but the editions of 1726 have two vol- 
umes, the edition of 1728 has a third volume. 
All these details are amply given in Hachette’s 
fine edition of Mme. de Sévigné. 

What interests us is to know that all these 
editions were the result of indiscretions, and 
made Mme, de Simiane very unhappy, as allu- 
sions were often made to people who were still 
alive, or who were the friends of the Grignans. 
Mme. de Simiane tried in vain to have the edi- 
tions of 1726 suppressed; as she found it impos- 
sible, she thought it best to have an edition of 
her mother’s letters made under the supervision 
of afriend. The Chevalier de Perrin offered 
Who was he? The son of Louis 
Perrin, a merchant who had ennobled himself 
by buying an office of secretary of the King. 
Denis Marius Perrin was one of nineteen chil- 
dren; he was called the Chevalier, as he had 
obtained the cross of St. Louis in the army. 
He wasa literary man and a man of the world. 
He was fifty years old when he began the edi- 
tion which has preserved his name, and which 
has for a long time been the classical edition of 
Mme. de Sévigné (four volumes, published in 
1734). Weknow now that the Chevalier soft- 
ened, suppressed, and altered some passages of 


Rouen. 


his services. 
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the letters, We know also too well that Mme 
de Simiane, who lived in Provence, destroyed 
almost all the letters of Mme. de Grignan to her 
mother, and we can only guess at their con 
tents by the answers to them. Mme. de Gri 
gnan had a sarcastic turn of mind, and if her 
letters had been published, the good people of 
Provence would probably have taken much 
offence at many of her remarks. Mme. «i: 
Simiane had so many scruples that she destroy 
ed also the originals of the letters of her grand 
mother, and as the Perrin publication drew 
to an end, she became more alarmed, till fina] 
ly she tried to stop the publication. Perrin r 
sisted, and said it was too late. Perrin forma 
ly disobeyed the orders of Mme. de Simiane 
when in 1757 he added two volumes to the four 
volumes published in 1735. His disobedience 
caused her much annoyance, and was the be 
ginning of a long quarrel, the details of waich 
are minutely related by M. de Saporta. 

[have not said much of Mme. de Simiane 
herself—she is well known. She had resigned 
herself to her provincial life, had left the Cha 
teau de Grignan, and was finally obliged to sell 
it. She lived in the neighborhood at the Cha 
teau de la Garde, near Grignan, inherited from 
anuncle. She had three 
eldest, entered a convent: 


daughters: one, the 

the second married 
in 1723 the Marquis de Vence; the third was 
married in 1725 to Jean-Baptiste de Castellane 
Marquisof Esparron. The Vences and the Cas 
tellanes were among the first families of Pro 
vence. Afterwards, Mme. de Simiane resided 
at Aix, where she bought a house, which stil] 
exists, and where her apartments may be seen 
She took much pleasure in adorning it, and em 
ployed for the painting of some panels Joseph 
She did not 
enjoy long her new home, and died at the age 


Vernet, who was then unknown 


of sixty-three years. 

The Chevalier de Perrin could now do as he 
pleased with Mme, de Sévigne’s letters. M. de 
Saporta gives some details on the end of this 
personage. He went to Paris, surrounded by 
the halo of Mme. de Sévigne’s letters. He be 
sort of attached as 
secretary to the Marshal of Belle-Isle, and ac 
companied him to Provence during the inva 


came a diner-out, was 


sion of the Austrians, which was a sort of repe- 
tition of the invasion of 1707, and which re 

the allied forces 
Perrin ended his days happily, in the brilliant 
society of Paris, and died of indigestion at the 


sulted as disastrously for 


age of seventy on the 7th of February, 1754. 


Correspondence. 
SHOULD CREDIT BE PAID FOR? 
To THE EpItorR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Judge Brewer, in his recent decision re 
fusing an injunction to certain railway com 
panies against the Railway Commissioners of 
the State of Iowa (on the ground, substan- 
tially, that the new schedule of rates establish- 
ed by the Commissioners bas not yet been 
shown to be unreasonable), quotes as applica- 
ble to the case the language used by Mr. Jus 
tice Woods in railroad 
commissioners had asserted ‘‘ that their sche 
dule was framed to produce 8 per cent. income 
on the value of the road, after paying cost of 
maintenance and running expenses,” 

Assuming, therefore, for the purpose of ar- 
gument only, that 8 per cent. is a reasonable 
return upon railroad property, it follows that 
for a railway system in the State of Iowa 
which would to-day cost one hundred million 
dollars, the owners ought to be allowed to re- 


another case, where 
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limited control of even the most democratic de- 
positary of power, is but a despotism ” (Justice 
Miller, 20 Wall, 655). 

“That absolute, despotic power which, it is 
said, must in all governments reside some- 
Where, and which is exercised by the British 
Parliament, was, by the people, in the forma- 
tion of our Government, carefully retained ” (1 
Aiken, Vt., 121) 

‘The security of life, liberty, and property 
lies at the foundation of the social compact. 
lhe Legislature has therefore no power to de- 
feat one of the greatest ends for which govern- 


ment was established” (4 Hill N. Y., 148; 4 
Barb. N, Y., 64). 
“It is not pretended that we have any ex- 


press constitutional provision upon the subject; 
nor have we any for numerous other rights 
dear alike to freedom and justice ” (Judge Kent, 
: John N. Y., 489). 

‘* Tt is conceded that there are certain limita- 
tions on the taxing power not prescribed in the 
express words of the Constitution, but inherent 
in the subject itself, which are as inflexible and 
absolute in their restraints as if directly im- 
posed in the most positive form ” (Judge Cooley, 

0 Mich., 475 

‘* Natural rights are higher than law ” (1 
H., 199). 

‘‘ Iv is fortunate for the rights of the people 
when a case occurs which causes the courts to 
pause and retrace the boundaries of delegated 
power, A law plainly, palpably, rank- 
ly, ruinously unjust, is against the Bill of 
Nights” (Judge Agnew, 82 Pa. St., 365). 

‘The right of private property is an origi- 
nal, fundamental right existing anterior to the 
formation of the Government. Independent of 
constitutional declarations, a law invading a 
private right, or impairing the obligation of a 
contract, would be a violation of one of the 
great primary objects for which governments 
are instituted, and a usurpation of power” (1 
Ohio St., 631). 


N, 


I engage to furnish a hundred similar cases, 
wherein limitations have been imposed upon 
the legislative power which have not been pro- 

ided by any constitutional declaration. The 
doctrine underlying them is as old as the Gov- 
ernment, and survives to this day in all its 
original vigor. It was formally declared near 
ly one hundred years ago (1798), and was the 
basis upon which counsel for the corporation 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints founded their recent argument 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
involves the principle which controlled the 
Court in the case of the people of New York vs. 
() Brien. 


before 


Yours truly, 
i, 


ISAAC 


IRSt, 


LIONBERGER. 


Notes. 


Dr. Woodrow Wiison, 
Government’ met with such a 
favorable reception, will soon have ready for 


We learn that 


‘ Congressional 


whose 


publication a more extensive and serious study 
of governmental functions, entitled ‘ The State: 
Klements of Historical and Practical Polities.’ 
Vhis work has been in hand for several years, 
and is now finished. It will contain about 550 
pages, 12mo 

A‘ History of West Virginia,’ from 1752 to 
the present time, has been written by Prof. 
Virgil A. Lewis of Mason City, Mason County, 
West Virginia. Only a limited number of 
copies will be published, and they will be sold 
by the author. Prof, Lewis has carefully 
examined all authentie records of tbe State, 
threa 


archives at Richmond, and those at county- 





seats—in all, nearly one hundred, The first 
part of the book treats of the first permanent 
settlement in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
jown to the Revolutionary War. Part 
second covers the ground between the Revolu- 
tion and the Civil War, and part third brings 
the narrative down to the present time. 


comes 


Mr, Cabot Lodge’s ‘George Washington,’ in 


‘The 


Nation. 


Mifflin & Co., will be ready, in two volumes, 
before the inauguration festivities next month 
The same firm publish directly ‘A White Um- 
brella in Mexico,’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, with 
the author’s illustrations; and Prof. A. 8S. Har 
dy’s ‘ Passe Rose.’ 

Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly bring 
out ‘ The Pretty Sister of José,’ a Spanish story 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Scribner 
& Welford will be the American publishers of 
a new and enlarged edition of Sir Spenser St. 
John’s ‘ Hayti; or, the Black Republic’: 
and of F. H. Guillemard’s 
‘Cruise of the Yacht Marchesa to Kamtchatka 
and New Guinea’; ‘The Alps,’ by Prof. F 
lauft; and ‘ Iris,’ 


a new 
cheaper edition 


. Umn- 
a volume of essays on cojors 
and flowers by Prof. Delitzsch. 

Longmans, Green & Co, have in press a selee 
tion from Mr. Andrew Lang’s social and lite- 
rary articles in the London Dai/y News, under 
the punning title, ‘‘ Lost Leaders.” 

‘Footprints of Travel; 
Many Lands,’ by 


or, Journeyings in 
M. M. Ballou, is announced 
for immediate publication by Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Mr, Thomas 8. Townsend awaits the neces- 
sary support in preliminary orders for publish- 
ing through the Messrs. Putnam a work en- 
titled ‘ The Honors of the Empire State in the 
War of the of 
about 225 pages. payable 
to Mr. Samuel 
Library. 

The fourth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’ (Cassell & Co.) is devoted to 
the fourteenth century, and contains the usual 
elaborate accounts, each of which is practically 


Rebellion,’ an octavo volume 
Subscriptions 
Fields 


are 


O. Columbia College 


a scholastic monograph, of the more prominent 
authors, Another volume will be necessary to 
complete the story of the century. The lead- 
ing topics here are the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, Miracle Plays, Gower, 
Maundeville, and Langland. We have already 
noticed the great value as a convenient refer 
of this work, the 
fruit of a lifetime’s learned acquaintance with 
our literature, 
The school 


ence bvook encyclopadic 


students’ 
baum’s ‘English Literature’ 


and editicns of Bier- 
(B. Westermann 
& Co.) are at hand, but a teacher must be Ger- 
man-mad to put so dry and barren a compila- 
tion of dates, titles, and facts into the hands of 
the young with any hope of helpful knowledge 
resulting. Apart from objection to the plan of 
the work, the matter itself lacks discretion in 
criticism and lags behind our present know 
In details there 
errors, particularly in biography. 


ledge. material 
It would 


be interesting to know whence the author de- 


are several 


rived his quoted criticism, such as the state- 
ment that Milton’s 
‘‘neither impassioned nor strong in charac- 


*‘ Samson is 


Agonistes’ 


ter, nor poetical in its lyrical parts.” He de 
cides that Milton ‘cannot be considered a 
true-born poet touched with the heavenly 


flame.” He says that ‘Comus’ 


on an actual occurrence,” 


was ‘‘ founded 
and the error is of a 
sort to throw light on his superticial acquaint- 
ance with the subject he treats. Under the 
metaphysical poets he includes Suckling and 
Lovelace, but not mention Donne, the 
greatest of them, for whom we have to look in 
four or five lines of fine print under Miscella- 
neous, 


does 


The American section is capricious, 
though an effort has been made to have it full, 
since it includes Mrs. Whitney and Charles 
Egbert Craddock; but itis indiscriminating. 
As a whole, the work bears every mark of 
being a second-hand compilation, in which 
literary and historical perspective has entirely 
disappeared, 





the American Statesmen Series of Houghton, 





Dr. C, W. Cutler's * Essentials of Physies and 
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Chemistry,’ written especially for the use of 


students in medicine (Putnams), by no 


means without merit, and certainly contains a 


1s 


great deal whichis valuable and which a stu 
dent of must know. It would be 
easy to find fault with it, and to point out de- 
fects both of of 
These, however, are seldom misleading. 


medicine 


definition and statement. 
The 
chemical is better than the physical portion of 
the work; yet it is disheartening to read the 
chapter on animal chemistry, which takes up 
only three pages of a work intended for stu 
dents of medicine, When we consider what has 
been done in animal chemistry and what ought 
now to be required of a well-educated physi 
Dr. Cutler’s book will 
ful toa certain class of students, but 


clan, doubtless be use 
all such 
compends are wrong in principle, and tend to 


encourage superficial knowledge. 


Mr. J. Scott Keltie’s ‘Statesman’s Year 
Book’ for 1889 (Macmillan) is prompt in ap 
pearing, and requires no introduction to our 
readers in this its twenty-sixth year. The 


two heads of our present Administration are 
named side by side with the outgoing Presi- 
dent, but by an odd typographical blunder Mr, 
Harrison is ** elected reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Morana [Indiana],” and an editorial 
lapse in the same paragraph bestows on hima 
political honor not enjoyed—‘ Governor of 
Indiana, In the table of Presidents, 
Mr. Harrison is assigned in the column ‘from 
State” to his birthplace, Ohio; but this 


duees an inconsistency into the table, the elder 


1SS0,° 


intro- 


Harrison being also assigned to Ohio, Cleveland 


to New York, Grant and Lincoln to Illinois, 
Arthur to New York, ete.—by virtue of resi 
dence and not of birth. To the books of refer- 
ence on this country Mr. Keltie bas added 


Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth.’ 

When Sydney Smith explatned the English 
man’s reticence as not being because he did not 
know how to speak, but because he had nothing 
to say, he illustrated the most serious and per 
manent difficulty encountered in the literary 
training of the young. With sufficient pains 
almost any child can be taught to write cor 
rectly, but his powers of expression will be 
limited by his natural endowment of brains 
It would be hard 
to say whether the teaching of science or of 


and capacity for reflection. 
English as a preparation for college presents 
The latter has been 
the chief concern during the past year of that 


the more serious problem, 


useful body, the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, of which 
the second annual report (1887-85) ts before us 
and may be had of the Secretary, Prof. W. C 
Poland, 7 Cooke Street, Providence, R. I. The 
college English have beer 
conference and 
with the heads of preparatory schools, and the 


instructors in 


brought together in counse! 
result isa more stable list of requirements, of 
in the 
How far the works prescribed to be 


which those for 188-92 are published 
report. 
studied shall be trusted to have had, from sim 
ple perusal, their effect on the youth’s culture 
and how tar they must be treated and enforced 
(and loathed) as text-books, is one of the points 
in debate. The report deserves wide attention 

We have received the ‘ First Annual Report 
of the Board of Trustees, New Jersey Industria 
Education, City of Hoboken.’ The first move 
ment towards manual training, of which the 
present Board and system are the outcome, was 
begun in 1885, with the favor of Gov. McClel- 
lan, and received for three years help from 
both State and city. 
pils in the public sch 


There are now 1,450 pu 
ools profiting by it. The 
report states the nature of the instruction in 
the several branches, from plain sewing to me 








chanical drawing, wood-carving, and clay- 
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John B. Bury, and an entertaining episode of 
the war of the Spanish Succession—‘‘ The Cap- 
tains of the Nightingale,” Laughton. 
The Notes and many of them of 
considerable interest; the one 


by JK 
Reviews are 
of most impor- 
tance is perbaps ** Cromwell and the Insurrec- 
tion of 1655, Part ili,” in which Mr. Reginald 
Palgrave develops further the thesis of the 
previous part, ‘that fraudulent exaggeration 
s of the Royalists, 
andthe manipulation of plots, were essential 


of the designs and resource: 


features in Cromwell’ er 


s home policy 


-Of late years the 


among librarians seems to have been running 


current of opinion 
strongly in the direction of closer shelf-classi 
fication, and outsiders have been fairly bewil 
dered by the numerous schemes of classifica- 
tion, in which all possible combinations of let- 
ters and figures have apparently been exhausted, 
and even hieroglyphics been pressed into the 
service, to denote the positions of the books, 
Doubtless the authors of these schemes have de- 
rived no little satisfaction and pleasure from 
their self-appointed task of mapping out the 
whole domain of literature into 
sections, and theoretically these 
are all 


science and 
microscopic 
systems more or less admirable; but 
their cumbersome and intricate notation must 
always bea fruitful source of error in calling 
for books, while it is not likely that ordinary 
readers will ever become so familiar with it as 
to obtain any benetit from the elaborate classi 
fication. And, indeed, signs of a coming reac 
tion against the prevailing tendency are begin 
ning to show themselves both here and abroad. 
Among these may be noted the simultaneous 
appearance of two articles, by librarians of ex- 
perience, maintaining that too much impor 
tance has been attributed to shelf-classification 
and that its usefulness has been greatly over- 
One of these articles is by Dr, Kerler, 


Librarian of Wiirzburg 


rated. 
University, and is to be 
found in the February number of the Central 
blatt fitr Bibliothe). the other is by Mr 
Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst 
is contained in the January-February number 
of the Library ae My vad, 


sivesen: 


( ‘oheve, and 


The objections to 
the current systems are foreibly stated, and it 
is clearly shown that, even under the best sys 
tem of classification, it is impossible to secure 
the chief object of the system 
hibition 


namely, the ex 
in a given place of the resources of 
the library on a given subject, since in the na 
ture of things only a portion, and that not 
always the most valuable portion, of the library 
can be brought together upon the shelves; for, 
to say nothing of the necessary separation of 
books of different sizes, no librarian would se 
riously think of breaking up the numerous sets 
of periodicals, transactions, ete., which form 
so large a part of a modern library, in order to 
distribute under the specific subjects the mono 
they Mr. Fletcher rightly 
lays stress upon the evil tendency of these sys 


graphs contain, 


tems to encourage reliance upon this necessari- 
ly imperfect presentation of the resources of 
the library, to the neglect of the catalogue and 
of special bibliographies—a 


must often prove fatal. 


which 
These articles fore 
shadow a return to simpler methods, and cer- 


neglect 


tainly, between the extreme of fixed location, 
with no classification, on the one hand, and that 
of movable location, 
and its 


with minute classification 


intricate notation, on the other, there 


is room for a system which, while retaining 
some of the undoubted advantages of the fixed 
location systems, shall have sufficient elasticity 
for all practical the , 


mabe om ive of classifi 
cation vy ih I self oxy 


thie 


purposes, and at sale 


time Con thhe is 


binatory 








The 


—Three recent 


W ation. 


numbers of the Week (Ne- 
dyéla) contain a chapter from Count Leo Tol- 
stoi’s new philosophical work, ‘ Thoughts about 
Life.’ This extract is entitled *‘ The Fear of 
Death,” and the author tries to show that this 
fear is without foundation, as nothing either 
ends or begins with death; for life in its va- 
rious phases will always continue its unvary- 


ing and eternal movement onwards. 


“The idea that I am about to die and that 
my life will end, torments and frightens me, 
and somehow I am sorry for myself. But what 
is it to die? Why should I be sorry * What sort 
of thing am I from the most usual point of 
view / First of all, tlesh—what then ? Do I fear 
about that ¢ Am I sorry for that ¢ Apparently 
not. My body asa substance will never perish, 
in no case, not a single particle of it. This part 
of me being assured, there is nothing to fear 
for that. Everything will be preserved. But 
no, one says, I am not sorry for that—I am 
sorry for myself, Leo Nicolaieviteh, or what- 
ever my name may be. But then no one is the 
same person that he was twenty years ago, and 
every day he becomes somewhat different— 
why should I be sorry ¢ No, one says, not sorry 
for that, but sorry for my individuality, my 
Me. But then your individuality has not a! 
ways been the same, but has varied. You were 
different a year ago, sti!l more different ten 
years ago, and totally different before that. 
As far as you can remember you have been al- 
ways changing; why are you so pleased with 
your individuality at this particular moment 
that you are so sorry to lose it. If vou had al 
ways been the same, it might be intelligible, 
but there has been nothing but change. You 
don’t remember the beginning of you, and you 
can’t find out; and suddenly you want no end, 
and tbat this little termporary individuality 
which vou have at this moment should last for 
ever. Your whole life has been a passage 
through a fleshly existence; you have gone on, 
and even hastened, and suddenly you are sorry 
for the accomplishment of what you have been 
unceasingly doing. You are horrified by this 
great change in your position—the death of the 
flesh. But the same sort of change took piace 
in you at your birth. and nothing bad happen- 
ed to you; on the contrary, it turned out so 
well that you don’t want anv change. You 
say, then, that you are only sorry for yourself 
with your present feelings and thoughts, and 
your views of the world and your present rela 
tions with the world. So, then, you are only 
frightened at the possibility of losing your rela 
tions with the world.” 


He says: 


Tolstoi 
that death oecurs only when and because the 
blessings of the man’s rea] life cannot be in- 
creased in this world, and not because he has 


goes on in a fatalistie way to assert 


disease of the lungs, or cancer, or happens to 
be shot. In this same spirit he discusses the 
question of early death, which sometimes seems 
so sad; and even brings in his dogma of non 
resistance to evil. He says: “If we live, it is 
not at all because we take care of ourselves, but 
because the act of living is being accomplished 
in us, which subordinates to itself all these con- 
ditions. We are alive, not because we take 
care of ourselves, but because we are accom 
plishing the act of living.” Apparently, from 
this, Tolstoi is fairly on the road to joining the 
Plymouth Brethren; but the Countess, with 
her good sense, will probably call in the doctor 
when their lately born thirteenth child has the 
croup, 


THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


Works of Thomas Hill Green, Late Fellow of 
Baliiol College, and Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Ox 
ford. Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. III. Miscel 
lanies and Memoir, with a portrait. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 

AN accidental interest attaches to this memoir 

and the miscellaneous matter 

ount of 


mere’ to Prof 


printed with it 
of ‘ Robert) Els 
identitication of 
Had 


On aes the dedication 
Green, and the 


him with the Prof Grey of the novel 
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there been no dedication, and no passages in 
the novel avowedly taken from Prof. Green’s 
‘Witness of God,’ those who had any know- 
ledge of Prof. Green’s position and work at Ox- 
ford, and in particular of his personality, must 
have identified him with the Professor of Mrs 
Now, as they read the 
memoir, those who have read the story will see 


Ward's delineation. 


that Mrs. Ward had Prof, Green very steadily 
in her mind, and that she has given us a very 
luminous and faithful representation of 
This was very strong and inte 


his 
personality. 
resting and engaging. Those who are least at- 
tracted by his thought will be attracted by the 
man, the fulness of whose nature 
exhausted by 
There was nothing of the Langham, 


was not by 


any means his philosophical 
opinions. 
Amiel, Obermann tendency in his thought to 
Nor 


there anything singular or peculiar in the ab- 


sickly o’er his hue of resolution. was 


sence of such tendency. There is a brooding 
kind of intellect that is inimical to action, but 
the metaphysicians have not often been atHlicted 
with it. An active disposition and public spirit 
have been almost invariably concomitant with 
The 


the thought, it might perhaps be said, the less 


the metaphysie mind. more attenuated 
resolution of 
himself did 
not prevent his being one of the most ardent 

Prof 
attenu 


the infirmity of will, Fichte’s 


God and nature into shadows of 


patriots and politicians of his time. 


Cireen’s Neo-Hegelianism was not less 
Fichte, 


not less aman of warmest human sympathies 


ated than the idealism of and he was 
and reformatory zeal. 

For those who were interested in Prot. Green 
‘eR DO 
were the most 
These 
were published by themselves a few years ago, 
and it is from them that the ‘ 
quotations are taken, It 


on the religious side, the two sermons on 
Witness of God” and ‘* Faith” 


significant expression of his thought. 


tobert Elsmere’ 
was a custom with 
tutors at Balliol to speak to their pupils on the 
evening before the communion was adminis 
tered: and though Prof. Green was a layman, 
he had a prophetic soul, and he could not resist 
its urgency tospeak out and impress, if possible, 
But he only spoke 


in IS70, when he gave ‘* The Witness of 


the young men of his charge, 
twice 
God,” 


called ** Faith.” The undergraduates who listen 


and in 1877, when le gave the discourse 


ed to these things must have been quite excep 
tional, or they must have squinted as absurdly as 
the gypsies when George Borrows read to them 
Each of them 
turns upon Prof, Green’s philosophic doctrine 
‘itself and not itself 
in one.” In ‘The Witness of God” he works 
out the idea that God is the ideal human self. 


the Lord’s Prayer in Romany. 
of self-consciousness as 
It sweeps away, as of inferior importance it 


not non-existent, 
knows us as from without, a Christ 


“A God who made us and 
who at a 
certain time did certain miraculous acts on our 
behalf,” ete., and substitutes for them ‘* an iun- 
manent God, a God present in the believing 
love of him and the brethren, a Christ within 
Wherever he 


us, a continuous resurrection.” 
translates his thought into vernacular speech, 
or wherever we are able to do this for our 
selves, we find it in its general bearings helpful 
But it has particular bearings 
Preached before communion, 
they endeavor to adjust the use of this office 
and the ritual of the Church in general to a 
Christianity without miracle and indifferent to 
the historical Jesus. The Prof. Green of these 
passages is the Prof. Grey of * Robert Els 
mere,’ who distinguishes between the ability of 


and inspiring. 
in these sermons. 


the clergyman and the layman to use forms of 
worship Which do not agree With his conce| 
tion of 


‘The follow ip 


historical truth 


sentences will show the drift 
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wrong to ourselves and them 


tellectual vexation at the 


may be presented to us to | 
lune use.” .... «Ina 
es f Christendom in 
ind in any other sense the 
need not disqualifv us 

e! ln prayer w 
el ir words as such w 
i» thers n the sam Sel 
er they convey a correct 

n They are not meant 


The fact that 
have beliefs ¢ ( 


we » not 





are, need 





i sharing with them what 


f an historical belief | 
ition.” .- some” {| 
ady to acquiesce in isolat 





result of their opinions 


sts and declarations, excey 


tions, are over, and it is sul 
veare not pressed for 
Ss much of them to ot} 
ves as to be excluded or 


from mning ina aeeel 


t of which we inwardly 





we are almost certain to lose 


is not the kind of te hir 
to make Robert Els res 
ayvmanN can use forms ar 
tellectually false or ot 
man will tl k ita great 
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of 1815. From the start the old preponderance 
of Austria made itself felt in carrying out 
what, in our political dialect, is known as ‘‘ the 
the 
way as to 


slate”; in other words, in constituting 


permanent committees in such a 
have everything cut and dried beforehand in 
the interest of Austria. In a letter written 
January 18, 1Sol, Albert, 


gift of forcible expression, described the Euro 


Prince who had a 
pean situation in the following words: “ The 
Emperor Nicholas is for the moment complete 
master of Europe, Austria only a tool, Prussia 
a dupe, France a cipher, England worse than 
nothing, led in its foreign affairs by an im- 


moral statesman [Paimerston].” In March, 


1852, he says: 


‘* Austria wishes to become a state, for which 
she needs time, and demands that Europe shall 
stand still until Austria shall have become a 
state. If Europe is satisfied, Austria is quite 
right te make the demand. . . . But Aus- 
tria overestimates her strength if she thinks she 
can continue, in her own interests, to dictate to 
Europe. To place her for the moment in the 
position even to attempt such a thing required 
tbe well-known weakness of the King of Prussia 
and the enormous blunders of Lord Palmer- 
ston.” 


The Austrian view of Germany was expressed 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, who, when the Duke 
of Coburg remarked to him that the wants of 
Germany and the weight of its demands did 
not seem to be recognized in Vienna, replied, 
‘‘Let us not speak of Germany: it does not 
exist 
always been abroad, and have constantly found 


As a soldier and a diplomat I have 
that nobody knows it.” 

The reassembling of the Frankfort Parlia 
ment was the starting-point in the diplomatic 
career of Bismarck, who had made his appear- 
ance in May, 1851, as first Secretary of the 
Prussian Legation, and in 1852 succeeded Gene- 
ral von Rochow as Prussian representative in 
the Diet. The drastic manner in which he as- 
serted the Prussian dignity against the hitherto 
undisputed pretensions of Austria, is well known 
Busch 
to cite here 


from the descriptions given by and 


other biographers. It will suttice 
the high praise accorded by the Duke of Co- 
burg, often politically opposed to Bismarck, to 
his official reports from Frankfort. He calls 
the four stately volumes in which these reports 
have been printed a genuine national treasure, 
and says that ‘‘ their wealth of contents may 
justly be regarded as the high political school 
of our times, for hardly in any other nation 
does there exist anything in the way of diplo- 
matic correspondence to compare with the re- 
ports flowing from the never-resting, intellect 
ual pen of the Prussian envoy in Frankfort. 
I confess that I have often felt that my 
own opinions and actions might have been 
modified if with his 
point of view and his reasons as I am now.” 


I had been as familiar 


Outside of Germany a most important event 
at this time was the elevation of Louis Napoleon 
Almost from the 
date of his election to the Presidency, his 


to the throne of France. 
course had been a conservative one, calculated 
to conciliate the rulers of Europe, and to disa- 
buse them of their prejudices and of the alarm 
with which they had witnessed his successful 
appearance upon the political scene. He was par- 
ticularly desirous of cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the English court, and the rebuffs 
with which his first overtures were received in 
that quarter, so far from discouraging him, only 
As a means 
of ingratiating himself, he warmly seconded 
Prince Albert’s pet project, the London Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which had a powerful influence 
in breeding a more friendly feeling between 


served to increase his assiduities. 


france and England as nations, without adding 


’ 








The Nation. 


much cordiality to the relations between their 
rulers. The Coup d’Etat only tended to con- 
firm the aversion which Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert entertained for Napoleon, for 
both of them condemned the act from a moral 
point of view, while such governments as Aus 
tria and Prussia hailed it as a death-blow to 
revolutionism, and Palmerston (actuated, how 

ever, by different considerations) also welcomed 
it, but paid the penalty of his rashness by his 
dismissal from the Foreign Office. 

The Duke of Coburg believes that the war 
panic which broke out in England in 15852 was 
without reason, and that at the very time when 
ell Europe was crediting Napoleon with all 
manner of warlike schemes, the French ruler, 
feeling the insecurity of his position, was anx- 
iously watching for a sign of good-will from 
her English Majesty. It is difficult 
any decided opinions as to the real intentions 


to form 


of a man who was on principle and habitually 
untruthful; it isa fact that he attacked every 
leading Power of Europe except England; and 
in the diary of the Emperor Frederick there is 
anentry under date of March 8, 1871, to the 
effect that Napol on was seeking a moditication 
of the conditions of peace under promise of a 
joint war with Germany against England. A 
similar indication of his secret feelings towards 
that country is found in a conversation which 
he held in March, 1860, with the Comte de Fal- 
loux, when he said, ‘‘ England never is a true 
ally; she is ever an enemy; she spoils every- 
thing she touches.” There was good ground 
for the opinion expressed by King Leopold in 
a letter to Metternich in 
1852, that the idea which bad ruined Napoleon 
I., viz., that he could not 
French without foreign 


Prince February, 
possibly rule the 
complications and 
wars, would possess even greater force for his 
nephew, who had much greater internal difti- 
culties to contend with, and that the only way 
to hold him in check was to keep Europe united 
—in other words, to revive the Holy Alliance. 
Still, it was characteristic of Napoleon IIL. 
throughout his career, that he sought alliances 
The Duke relates that only a 
few weeks before the Emperor announced his 


on every side. 


intendei marriage with Eugenia Montijo, he 
had applied for the hands of two German prin- 
cesses, and on being refused in both quarters 
had declared that he would never again seek a 
connection with any of the old families, which 
were incorrigible in their prejudices. 
Napoleon’s first opportunity was offered him 
by the Emperor Nicholas. Although war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia was seen to be inevi 
table after the Russian manifesto of November 
1, 1853, in which Nicholas maintained that he 
was forced to take up arms in order to demand 
satisfaction for the insults put by the Sultan 
upon the holy Russian Church, the French Em- 
peror, uneasy at the lack of war feeling among 
his subjects, sent an autographic letter to the 
Czar (on January 27, 1854), breathing the most 
peaceful sentiments, to which the latter replied 
with a most unfortunate assurance that the 
French would find Russia to be as patriotic 
then as they had found her at Moscow in 1812. 
Nothing more was required to inflame the 
French people to a proper degree of ardor. 
In the meantime, Napoleon, pursuing his plan 
of conciliating the good-will of the reigning 
families, had sent ason of ex: King Jerome ona 
visit to the King of Relgium, whe, having 
every reason in the world for being on good 
terms with a powerful and dangerous neighbor, 
had received the young man with a cordiality 
so much at variance with what was then the 
prevailing disposition towards the French 
court as to excite a good deal of comment. The 
Emperor made the most of this incident, the 
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friendship of the house of Coburg having 
cial importance for him at home on a 
its connection with the house of Orle: 
h its relationship 

The Duke o 


ing it advisable to cultivate suc 


abroad throug 
lish royal family. 
ings, offered to his une 
turn the visit in case the 
send one of his sons, an 
accepted. 
The Duke's vis 

a reigning sovereign 
and was regarded as a 
The 
with the 
took at 


A great por 


important ¢ 


sion. Duke at once entered on inti: 


+ 


and prints 
the time of 


relations Emperor, 
notes which he 
versations. tion ¢ 
cerned with the probable attit 
and Austria, which would have 
inthe course of the impending war 
sia. The Emperor was profuse in de 
different 
said, h d bee 


interfering 


that his policy was fat from 
uncle; the latter, he 


much intent on 


his 
with t! 
ments of otber States and on suppres 
but that in the present enhanced nation 
sciousness of the various peoples, it 
folly on bis part to follow in his 

In regard to securing the ai 


steps, 


against Russia, he said, in Gern 
sume the Prussians do not 1 vi 
are to go into this war for nothin 
advantage 


rive ho territorial 


ly Prussia’s 


what reall 
(Th 


are ! 
Saxony ?” is reminds or 
Napoleon bought the neutrality 
1805 by the cession of Hanover. 
peror’s question the Duke replie 
disinterested policy of Prussia woul 
mit her to cherish definite wishes o 
but that it would be only according t 
sense if at some future time she sh 
plate a union of her eastern wit! 
territory. The dignity of the 

forbids the supposition that at this steg 
conversation they exchanged a wink: it 
probable that they maintained a gravity 

to that of the Roman Augurs. The I) 
“We agreed upon the one point, that at 
outset it was impossible to move Prussia to 
The Emper 
much surprised to learn to what dan 

lett 
Denmark and Sweden if she undertook t 

In regard to Austria he 
very impressively, ‘‘ Ii it depended uy 
Austria should be welcome to the Danu 
principalities; and if I 
tria, I should cling less tenaciously t 


alliance by promises, ’ 


sia would be exposed on her 


against Russia. 


were Emperor ot 
bardy, which always remains a gaping 
is always insecure, demands constant sa 
while sooner or later a rising in 


general 
is bound to come.” 


He then dwelt in ¢ 
on the idea that, after a favorable 


with 


result of 


war Russia, a general European pea 
congress would be absolutely necessary in or 
toa final solution of all 


pletely decided by the Vienna Congress, a 


the qu astions In 


order to give the nations a lasting peace 
There is no room to give more of these 
versations here, but it may be well to me: 
that it was expected and intended that 
should be reported in Berlin and in Vi 
and serve to secure the if 
and Prussia, 
ly disappointed, for the 
communicate what 


cooperation 
This expectation was not ent 
Duk k pai 
he had | 
cised all bis influence to weake1 
preponderance in German affairs he 
as an obstacle and a menace 

Concerning Napole 


has some interesting remarks 


n’s pers 
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was life an ul I i ana + ‘ ‘ 
ras j ev V respect W ss Midlnys ' 
with everything that could | illed s} 
illv French. When he sat in his art i 7" 
gossiping genially, smoking 01 cigal ‘ 
: r another, speaking almost dreamiuly sWasa 
; iuvined one saw a Germ: rofessor ra ; 
than the ruler of France At su times ? : ; 
i} recite wl ms of S t t tf 
{ the, and took 4 in sud lv . ‘ 
from French into G 1 conversatiot t “ \ \ 
isthe Duke of ¢ urg W t first sov s 
who had bearded Napoleon in his den, and ha , ‘ 
irawn from hima sort of avowal of : English s ‘ 
imime and intentions, his 2 rts « t f ! Y 
the man and his opinions were re \ ib f ly . ‘ 
interest at the other European court I, as 
already remarked, had some intl i \ ‘ s " 
{ng tk irse of Austria and Pru \ t i 
} ging about a more ! i ! t i if Wa ‘ \ 
t part of Prince Albert Krom t ft 
the Duke was almost nt i litt ler for | irrest w i 
wk and forth from Paris to \ na and lie a 1 
ind he describes with great detail tl 11 ted \ i ‘ 
tuat is and vacillat : | \ a t i I ‘ “ 
European Powers, and espe ’ f Austria i, and th i t 
Prussia, before and during the Crimean w luchy w it t \ 
l again at the time of tft} Italiar va f t i yr t t va 
459. His own little State did not suffice ane f his being extradited 
bsorb his energies, aside from e I rovern it demand t \ 
tance that he had granted it a const ‘ t t x J fs 
government, and that, consequently, t etra ‘ f Dant t " 
work of governing was done by his ministers | st i ssed t t 
The one point which he took iu hand person minis \ t, afterwards : 
vas a scheme for uniting ina single State | I nstructor of Austri ind 1 \ 
vo duchies of Coburg and Gotha The ditl t et! that vita ‘ 
iulties which he encountered in carrying it ou Leipzig 
and which it required years to overcome, throw A i 1 
a good deal of light on the organic obstacles te things in Germany a tim _ 
a union of Germany. Perhaps it was partly) S44), and t " 
sognition of the Duke's fitness to shine i ‘ ¢ X et 
larger stage, and p:rtly froma feeling that the tior tha i 
(oburgs were predestined to kingly stat ly Beust 1 yuk 
that projects were broached from time t ‘ fessors i i I 
{Yer him the crown of Greece or of Poland wl f iy f s law 
reover, it was intended, iu case Prussia and | ser 1 Sax t 
a had jointly allied themseives witt years \ igh,” says Beus i \ 
France and England in 1854, that he st political t 
mmand an army corps, and in 1850, if P shou Set , 
ad taken the field against Fran \ 1 ‘ e his g i ts w i ‘ 
ive had an important command . ACtIVIty ss 
While cherishing a military ambit sO a \ t t 3 
Duke also cultivated the arts of peace, and \tt t 
iddition to dabbling in literature, his t er i \ 
tency for which is amply demonstrated by the lf t tM t , t 
excellent style of his memoirs, scored some su been sil M48 a refu i . , 
sses as a musical composer. His opera 1 ha Y s . - 
nta Chiara” was produced in Parisin Sey Bu irest, Ww ta tot . : ? t 5 
tember, 1855, and attained to sixty represent is s vs 
tions, His rank did not absolve him from the relates an a Af 
liminary negotiations, and, in company wit vrit Gust \ s ‘ 
Meyerbeer, he visited the principal artists t ( : Ata : “ 
secure their co}peration. For the wedding ste g t ' - 
is brother-in-law, the Prince Regent of Bade f ed . X ; . 
with the Princess Louise of Prussia, ats ved ‘ ‘ ‘ thet 
posed a march which, togetber witl by S S ‘ ss V 
Meyerbeer, was chosen from among a t vas a, port 
{ mpeting compositions His R } : g . : . ’ P rt of its ; 
vere a refuge for literary men w i } t Q +} 
irred the displeasure of other G ing | | Webbe s 
ents, and whom | hielded from i s Ind 
ind perhaps graver pena x r : P : peer rt 
nt writer whom he tl f vas ‘ $ , t the 
stav Freytag, the nov st, Ww se VW S Ja ah 
¥ known even to t z . y . f the Ha 1 Ww 
rid \ < ret s for r 
vtag, Max Duneclk the hist . \ I t er ere ve! 
‘y auckKer ind ot I S 9 e 3 r y ft rams 
i sai urna “ S i a . \ ( any forbade tl r undertal 
i ui iteraryv ass st s x " iv t oy i rdered the author ‘ 
a f t purpos . . va < < 3 1 \ ¢ ¢ t) forces f tive persist 
il party that should . < t 1 P Ast ve te ‘ march from Her 
Vet the react ts andt s. | s t ‘ s 4 i weve th termined to proceed 
f poss net t i R 1 gh the dangers of the journey wel 
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greatly increased by the Government disappro 
val, which had unfortunately not been concea! 
ed from the natives, 

It was no slight undertaking to cross the 
Haud with a caravan consisting of a hundred 
men and women, a hundred and thirteen camels, 
For 


nine days they marched, the animals finding 


besides horses, mules, sheep, and oxen, 
some nourishment from the coarse grags and 
scraggy mimosas which grew in spots, but not 
a drop of water was to be had save what they 
carried in their ‘*huntahs.” The only objects 
which broke the horrible monotony of the scene 
were an occasional antelope or bird, and the 
giant ant-hills, some of which were thirty feet 
high, tall red columns of earth, that ‘‘assumed 
shapes which made us imagine we were pass 
ing through a gallery of colossal statuary in 
terracotta.” During the last three days the 
water-supply ran so low that they were put on 
an allowance of a pint aday for each man. 
When, on the ninth day, they reached the 
Hodayu Pans, they found them “ quite dry 
and sun-baked.” With almost frantic eager 
ness they dug holes in the pans, 
‘*number had a thin surface of 
overlying liquid mud,” 
drunk, 


creat 


and soon a 
fluid, 
greedily 
The digging had to be conducted with 
care, ‘for if the sand 
were exposed, it immediately sucked up every 
drop of water collected above it. All day and 
all night well digging was continued, and by 
degrees we were able to partially water the 
horses and mules and the four Aden camels 
A four-days’ journey still lay between them 
and the southern limit of the desert, and this 


dark 
which was 


below the mud 


had to be traversed before the Somali camels 


could be watered. ‘* Since leaving Burao, they 
had, with bad food, carried their burdens 215 
miles, travelling for thirteen without 
The camels which 
this unparalleled endurance are of a 
the Sudan, 
lighter, carrying only half the burden of these, 
and needing food every day. ‘ The Sudan 
camel, carrying 400 pounds, will go several 
days without food or water, but 
lasts six days without the latter.” 
The first wells which the expedition reached 
were “hewn out of the solid rock, and some 
seventy or eighty feet in depth,” and of un 
known origin. 


days 
drinking a drop of water.” 
showed 


different species from those of 


he rarely 


They were surrounded by great 
herds of camels, oxen, and sheep attended by 
shepherds who showed neither friendliness not 
hostility, but simply astonishment, believing 
that ‘the white man’s caravan had descended 
from the heavens.” A strong zariba was form 
ed about the camp, and the travellers waited 
patiently fortnight 
tive chiefs would permit 

All 
ever, and the Webbe was reached two months 
after The river at this 
point, apparently about midway in its course 


for a the na 


proce ed 


before 
them to 
obstacles were | finally 


overcome, how 


leaving the coast. 


of not far from a thousand miles, is nearly 
BIXty this 
the 
swamp a 


yards wide, and vol 
but 


miles 


yet great 
ume of water 


never reaches ocean, 


loses itself in a vast few 
, 


The land along the 
cultivated ; 


from the coast.” banks 


is extensively corn, pumpkins, 
beans, melons, and cotton being grown. The 
natives are called Adones, 


but the governing classes, a mere handful in 


mainly negroes, 


comparison, are Somals. They are Mohamme- 


dans, their principal village, Barri, containing 


“a school, where we found boys reciting the 


Koran.” All the large game of Africa is to be 


found at or near the river, which was “ literal- 


ly swarming with crocodiles,” the natives 


being obliged for protection against them to 


make zaribas in which to water their 
A fortunate shot by which one 


inimals 


of these pests 





The 


was killed on the day of theirarrival bad much 


Watron. 


to do with the friendly treatment which the 


trave!] ived, 


lers rece 
Notwithstanding the peaceable behavior « 
the Adones, Mr. James could not prevail uy 


his men to go further down the river, and 


was reluctantly compelled to retrace his steps 


after a stay at Barri of three weeks. The 


homeward journey was by a caravan-road, 


slightly to the west of the route by which they 
came, 
dent, 
tively easy, as the rains had begun, and Ber- 
the middie of 
traversing a land of 


and was unmarked by any special inci 
The crossing of the Haua was compara- 
bera was safely 
April. This 


which it has been recently said, ‘' to be killed 


reached by 
successful 


was the fate of nearly every white man who ven- 
tured” into it, without losing a man or firing 
a shot in anger, though there were daily pro- 
vocations and hostile demonstrations, places 
Mr. James and his companions in the front rank 
of African travellers 
cess Was vartly owing to the effect produced Ly 
which 


The secret of their suc- 
their firearms, of the natives in the in 
terior were entirely ignorant. But it was chief- 
ly due to their considerate tact in dealing with 
them, and the ceaseless vigilance which they 
The natives trusted 
friendly, oh 
was for the lack of this suspicious caution that 


maintained, were never 


for a moment, even when most 


the Italian exploring expedition under Count 
Porro 
ISS5, as Mr. James erroneously states 


From a ¢ 


was massacred the next year, not in 
ographical point of view the ex 
pedition was not so successful. It passed through 
a partof the country which had never 

1 reached the 
Webbe, but unfortunately had no opportunity 


been visited by Europeans, an 
to explore its course in either direction, so as to 
ettle the questions as to its souree and rela- 
tions to the river Jub. The ethnographical 
facts in regard to the origin, habits, and reli 
gion of the various tribes inhabiting Ogadayn, 
the region to the south of the great plain, are 
rather meagre, though very possibly they did 
not differ materially from the weli-known coast 
different the 


spects natural science. The collections of th: 


tribes. Far were results as re 
fauna and flora of the Somali-land were very 
large and valuable, containing many species 
new to science. These are described in an ap 
pendix by different scientilic specialists, 

Mr. James writes and with 
a little 
The 
unp at night is picturesque 


easily some 


humor, though he is at times eoarse and 


tis work lacks revision, following de 
scription of the 
and gfaphic: 

‘As darkness eame on and the camp-fires 
shore out, the scene was lurid and almost thea 
trical—the camels parked and all kneeling; the 
horses and mules tethered on one side, and the 
sheep huddled together on the other, the fancy 
attitudes of all our men and women, with their 
clean white tobes falling gracefully about their 
figures, the gleaming spear-heads and glinting 
rifle-barrels, and the unceasing babble in a: 
unknown tongue, Then a moment 
while several dozen men advanced a short dis- 
tance carrying their prayer-carpets. Standing 
in long line with Dualla a few paces to the 
front, they chanted an evening orison, and then, 
kneeling on their carpets, bent forward till 
each man’s forehead teuched the earth.” 


of silenc e. 


This volume, which in typographical excel 
little to be 
more attractive by some very beautiful color 
ed plates 
birds, 


Phillips. 


lence leaves desired, is made still 
of the new species of animals and 
Lort- 
the 
whieh, 


“oltected principally by Mr. E. 
We 


‘ parrative 


cannot praise so 


illustrations,’ some of 
however, are not without force, and all are, ap 
parently, faithful representations of the natives 
There is also an admirable 

Messrs. W. D 


and the scenery. 


map, the work of James and 


Percy Ayluer 
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tnd Roundhead 
1650-1652, With some Account of 
By N. 


Guiana: 


The Cavaliers sof Rarhadas 


the Karly 


History of Barbados, Darnell Davis, 


Georgetown, British 


Pp. 261, 


A rgosy Press 


Tats attractive little volume is creditable to the 
ws that the 
mental effort or 
As the title indi- 
to bea history of that 


very interesting island, but 


author and to the and she 


hea 
to skilled mechanical 


cates 


} rinter, 
t of the tromies is no bar to 
labor 
it does not profess 
Iie rely a chronicle 
of one episode in its history. 

The first settlement of Barbados was in 1627, 
by vessels sent out by Sir William Courteen of 
London, under a grant to Philip Herbert, Earl of 
Montgomery, afterwards Ear] of 
But 
Hay, Earl of Carlisle, which was decided in 
1620 to be of higher authority, and the latter 

leman became Lord Proprietor. The island 
proved very attractive to colonists, of whom in 


Pembroke. 


King James also made a grant to James 


not 
1 
1636 there were about 6,000 Englishmen, some 
750 of Whom owned ten acres or more. In 1645 
there were 5,680 negro slaves there; the sugar 
industry having been established by Col. James 
At that date there were 18,300 effective 
men on the island, 11,200 being proprietors, and 
in 1650 the t 


10 000 
’ 


Draxe, 
population was computed at 
kur author gives the following list of the 


first ¢ 


tinct tuere: 


jlonists whose names have become ex- 


Bourchier, Bromley, Byron, Carey, 
Carleton, Conyers, Coverley, Darell, Digby, Di- 
Fortescue, Frere, 
Howard, 


mock, Estwick, Fitz James, 
Isham, Jer- 
myn, Kendall, Lacy, Lee, Littleton, Middleton, 
Modiford, Nes 
(Juintins, Rous, Rowland, 
Southwell, Tyrell, 
Walmsley, Wells, and Woodhouse. The next 
list is of those still represented there or in the 


Godwin, Hawley, Hay, 


dham, Ogle, Ouseley, Pickering, 
Prideaux, Rich, 


Russell, Shelly Usher, 


neighboring islands : 
Buckley, 


Clinkett, Codrington, Cox, 


Alleyne, Austin, 


sriggs, 
Burrowes, Byam, Chester, 
Dottin, 
Ellis, Farmer, Gill, Gibbes, Gittens, Hawtayne, 
Marshail, Mathew, 
Maycock, Mills, Moss, Parris, Parsons, Pearce, 
Sandiford, Taylor, Thornhill, Redwood, Wal 
round, Waterman, and Webb. It may be added 
that the with { and 
New England was constant, and that many 
emigrants seem to have gone first to the island 


Clarke, 
idwardes, 
Jones, 


Kirton, Martin, 


communication Virginia 


and then to the mainland. 

In 1646, the Earl of Carlyle leased the island 
for the term of twenty-one years to Francis, 
Lord Willoughby of Parham. The majority of 
the planters, led by Colonel Humphrey Wal- 
rond, were Cavaliers; but an influential mi 
nority were for Parliament, and of these Colo 
nel chief. The loyalty of the 
islanders found vent in a proclamation issued 
May 1, 1650, proclaiming Charles I 
declaring the 


Draxe was 
King, and 
Book of Common Prayer the 
only pattern of true worship. Lord Willough- 
by arrived out there at this juncture and 
assumed control. For about a year the Royal 
ists held the power, imprisoning, fining, and 
But in England, 
Parliament was not unmindful of this rebellion, 


banishing their opponents, 


and measures were taken to assert its supre- 
macy. A squadron of seven vessels, with S60 
the command of Sir 
August 5, 1651. This 
found the island well 


men and 2388 guns, under 


George sailed 


\yscue, 


dulv arrived, and 


fleet 
defended by a force estimated at 5,000men, A 
was established 


blockade 


, and on 
successful attack 


one occasion 


troops were landed and a 
made 


The battle of Worcester 


ber 3. 1651. 


was fought Septem- 
and two months later Admiral Ays 
cue sent ofiicial information to Lord Willough 
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